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CHILD CARE— SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1985 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Children, Family, 

Drugs and Alcohousm, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

jFbr^ Lauderdale, FL. 

The subcommittee met at 10:44 a.m., in conference rooms 8-A 
and 8-B, Broward County Main Library, 100 South Andrews 
Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, FL, Senator Paula Hawkins (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hawkins. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HAWKINS 

Senator Hawkins. Welcome. Today we will examine a topic of in- 
creasing importance in a world where the demands on the family 
have gone through rapid change. 

Since the 1950's, our country has gone through many changes 
that have strongly influenced the family. The family structure, as 
we once knew it, has been realigned. The economic reasons and the 
increased need for quality child care are a marvelous reason for all 
of you to be here today to give us recommendations on how to 
tailor child care programs to work best for those who receive the 
services. 

Families have become so mobile. For example, your grandmother 
may not live across the street, and your aunts and uncles may not 
live in the same county, so they cannot come to your rescue when 
you need support. We can only look to ourselves for support of our 
families. 

The structure of the nuclear family is going through a lot of 
changes. We have seen evidence of that in the eighties. 

Nationally, in 1984, one out of every five children lived in a 
single-parent family. 

It is predicted that by 1990, which is just 5 years from now, fully 
one-fourth of our children will be living in families where the sole 
support and sole nurturer is a single parent. 

Even in the traditional family, it is often necessary for both par- 
ents to be employed. 

One result of these changes has been a vastly increased number 
of women in the work force. The majority of these women are 
working to support themselves and their families. 

A study done in 1983 showed that two-thirds of the women in the 
labor force were single, widowed, divorced, or had husbands who 

(1) 
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earned less than $15,000. Their incomes were their sole source of 
support. 

Another significant social change that has affected the family 
and stimulated the need for child care has been the desire of the 
mature adult to return to school. 

Parents v/ho did not have the opportunity to complete high 
school or college are enrolling in very large numbers and, in fact, I 
am told that the older adults account for one of the largest new 
groups of students on college and university campuses today. It is 
interesting when you think about how America changes. 

For many, the desire to work and become better trained and edu- 
cated is just a matter of survival. 

For some, it is a matter of self-improvement or progressing to a 
higher standard of living than that of their parents and contribut- 
ing in a more meaningful way to our Nation. But, regardless of the 
reason, the parents who are returning to work and to school are 
following the American dream— the dream to be able to care for 
themselves and their families, to achieve and improve their finan- 
cial status, and to be the best-informed and most productive people 
that they can be. 

We have been stressing productivity and competitiveness in 
trade with foreign countries, and I find that it is really catching on 
at the local level If we are going to be more productive and more 
competitive than other nations, we all have to have those qualities 
of self-improvement and self-sufficiency rekindled in ourselves. 

Now, if we want to promote the values of honest work and self- 
sufficiency, and of keeping parents and children together in the 
family unit and financially afloat so that they can stay together, 
we must address the support services needed by parents, workers, 
and students. One such service is child care. 

Our first panel will focus on child care as a supportive service to 
ensure access to education, job training, and the labor market. 

Our first panel member is Shirley Grandys, a participant in a 
displaced homemaker program in Bradenton, FL. She has traveled 
across the State today, and we thank her for that. 

In Florida, 51 percent of the mothers with children under the 
age of 6 work outside the home. Many of these children are under 
1 year old; 65 percent of those with children over the age of 6 work. 
Let me stress that again: 65 percent with children over the age of 6 
work. 

In our State, one out of six children live in families .^eaded by 
single parents, and many of the women are displaced homemakers. 
Women who go through the death of a loved one or a divorce are 
suddenly put into the position of ha' ing to earn wages to support 
themselves and their families. 

Our second witness is Margot Joynes, who is the director of the 
New Options Center in Bradenton, FL. The New Options Center is 
a part of the national Displaced Homemakers* Network. 

The third witness is Barbara Mainster, the State program direc- 
tor of Redlands Christian Migrant Association, and president of the 
Florida Childcare Providers Forum. V7e have heard great compli- 
ments about your work. 

The final member of our first panel is Jack Levine, director of 
the Florida Center for Children and Youth, in Tallahassee, FL. One 
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of Mr. Levine's special concerns is ensuring that the very youngest 
of our mothers receive adequate education and job training 

Last year in Florida, one in every nine babies was born to a teen- 
age mother, and 90 percent of those babies will be raised in poverty 
homes. I am told that most of these parent', will not complete high 
school unless there is some kind of intervention. 

Shirley, we will hear from you first. 

STATEMENTS OF SHIRLEY GRANDYS, A PARTICIPANT IN NEW 
OPTIONS A DISPLACED HOMEMAKER PROGRAM IN BRADEN- 
TON FL;'mARGOT JOYNES, DIRECTOR, NEW OPTIONS CENTER, 
BRADENTON, FL, PART OF THE NATIONAL DISPLACED HOME- 
MAKER NETWORK; BARBARA MAINSTER, STATE PROGRAM DI- 
RECTOR REDLANDS CHRISTIAN MIGRANT ASSOCIATION, AND 
PRESIDENT, FLORIDA CHILDCARE PROVIDERS TORUM, IMMO- 
KALEE, FL; AND JACK LEVINE, DIRECTOR, FLORIDA CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, TALLAHASSEE, FL 
Ms. Grandys. My name is Shirley Grandys, and I am a displaced 
homemaker and a single parent, and I have completed a lifework 
planning and employability workshop run by the New Uptions 
Center in Bradenton. 

I have decided, based upon my skills, that I want a ....reer as a 
paralegal and, for this career, I will need to attend the local com- 
munity college for 72 credit hours. All I am looking forvyard to now 
is becoming a college student, but it has been a long time commg 
because of my single-parent status. I have had to postpone my edu- 
cation for years. , , ^, f laci 
I married just after high school and, between the years ot labl 
and 1969, I gave birth to four children, three daughters and one 
son, and most of the tine throughout the years, I have worked at 
part-time jobs to supplement family income. And there again it was 
kind of maneuvering things around to fit times when there was 
either the other parent at home to watch the children, or while the 
children were in school. But then in 1975, when my last daughter 
went to school, and I - ied to find a full-time job, I really found 
that I was not qualifieu for an:'thing that was decent paying and. 
therefore, I was kind of stuck, going back and forth in jobs that 
just did not pay enough— the very menial type positions. 

In 1979, 1 separated from my husband, who is an alcoholic and 
who was very abusive to my children, beating them up quite regu- 
larly. I was then stuck being a single parent with no skilLs to ge^ 
me a decent paying job. So I maintained two jobs to support myself 
and my children, one from about noon until 6 during th day, and 
the other from about 11:30 at night until about 7:30 lu che morn- 
ing, not to mention that the cost of child care for four children is 
outrageous and that it would have taken almost all of my income, 
not to mention finding someone who would babysit for teenagers. 

A lot of people say what do you need a babysitter for when they 
are teenagers? Contrary to popular belief, I find that this is when 
your child needs supervision more than any other time because 
they can get into so much more than a child can. 

I would come home, finding that the police had been to my 
apartment for wild parties because their friends would bring in a 
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whole bunch of friends, and they would be disturbing the peace or, 
when working days, I would find that-because I was not at 
' would skip school, or they would run off here 

and there with their friends after school because mainly there was 
not anyone to take care of them at home. 

fn.!r.*iiT*'^°'*^ll®, ^u®'*® *° ^^y' cannot do this, and I 
&^ that-probably because they felt neglected or unloved, and 
♦^♦u ^ divorced home-it was tough on them. And I know 
that they were at ages where they really needed the support of a 

S Jv.o^Il .Sf ^ J"/* ''^^ ^""^ ^^'•^ I '^ow still faced 

with the problem of a teenage child. 

cannot begin to relate to you what I went through this week- 

My daughter did not want to go to school today because she 
knew that I was not going to be there to enforce it. So I had to eo 
over to a neighbor and say, "Myra, please take Shelley to school 
and make sure that she gets there." And Shelley did just about ev- 

reSly forc^ it''^ *° ^ "^^'^ *° ^'''^ ^ ^""^ ^ '""^'^^ ^'^'^ 

There again, working nights, who is there to see that she gets 
her homework done or that her friends do not come over, or that 
sh3 does not find a boyfriend who is going to come into the house? 

i ^ ^°°.Tt ?^ '^^^'■^ wo"^'^ I go with this child, and 
whose care would I leave her in? I do not have family-not down 
here anyway-and there are so many things that can happen 

People find out that you are out of town, and a child can be 
l^^ A molested or she could be murdered, or the house could 
burn down while she is asleep. Or she could be seriously injured at 

5^?/'' .u°*. ^^"^^ *o h^lP her. These are some of the 

problems that a single parent faces. 

There is another friend that my daughter babysits for, Kathy 
Jones who could not be here today. Kathy is having a tou^h time 
with trying to tind a job that is going to be able to support her and 
her child and to stiU be able to pay the costs of child care. 

r^^^^T- T.^^^'^'^^o "^^^K^^^ average wage down here for the 
female IS between $3 and $5 an hour, without any skills, it is just 

^ 1°"^ ^^f.?"^® le^s* one-third of your income 

just to pay for child care. 

That Is about ail I have to say 

^.T^n^'l w^^"^^ '^^^'^^ y°"' Shirley. We appreciate that very 
much. But let me ask you a question or two. 
Ms. Grandys. All right. 

Senator Hawkins. How did you find out about the educational 
program m whiCii you are participating? 
Ms. Gtiandys. Do you mean New Options? 
Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Ms. Grandys. I went to HRS, or to Vocational Rehabilitation be- 
cause I am a displaced homemaker and I did have a few emotional 
and physical problems. And through testing they did determine 

!^ i V'r q"all!'®xT^°'';!:°'=^*'°''^l rehabilitation and they suggest- 
ed^that I go to the New Options Center. 

fhl Mi° "^'X^l^^ counseling and my counselor highly recommended 
the New Options Center whereby I could learn what skills I had 
and bow to turn them into a work-related source 
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New Options is just about the most terrific thing that has ever 
happened to me in my entire life. 

I did not know how I was going to go on with my life and make a 
decent living to give my daughter the things that she needs, a 
home and the care that I should give her. And now I do have the 
hope of becoming somebody in my life other than being a waitress 
or a factory worker. 

Senator Hawkins. We are very happy that you have the opportu- 
nity to put your new-found skills to work. But I am finding that we 
do :ot adequately publicize the fact that we have these training 
programs available. 

You kind of stumbled into it in your case :or the emotional 
needs, and were then told that there were other options? 

Ms. Grandys. That is right. 

Senator Hawkins. Do you have any suggestions as to where one 
would get information like that? 

You are a typical displaced homemaker, age, et cetera, and you 
fit the profile perfectly. 

Ms. Grandys. I think that job services could offer this service. 
The Florida State Employment Agency could definitely offer it. 

I did not know that these things were even available until I had 
to go to a counselor when I found I really need to do something 
because I am going nowhere the way I am. 

I think they should be made known through the community. It 
should be publicized and the information should be available at li- 
braries, and it should be available at the civic centers and through 
the schools. All of these things should be available and, to be per- 
fectly honest, I think that if they did a better counseling program 
in the high schools, a lot more students would come out of high 
school knowing where they were going, and I think that is where a 
career evaluation should be started. 

Unfortunately, it never started that way for me. I think employ- 
ers should have programs set aside v/here they can evaluate your 
skills and help you to get into the proper area in the place where 
you are working. Why hire a person and train them, and then just 
let them sit there in the corner and do the one job when possibly 
they are trained to do many more? 

Senator Hawkins. I am told that the Government is one of the 
biggest advertisers in the United States. 

Ms. Grandys. Yes, I agree. 

Senator Hawkins. You know: Join the Marines, the Navy, or the 
Army, or come to work at the Post Office. 
Ms. Grandys. That is right. Put it on TV. 

Senator Hawkins. It seems to me that television is where we 

need to place these ads 

Ms. Grandys. I agree. 

Senator Hawkins [continuing]. Because we live in a television 
world today. I am well known in the Senate for setting aside some 
of the training money for advertising the programs and I thought I 
would recommend that we spend x amount of the total program's 
funds for advertising on television when people like yourself would 
be watching it. But if you are working two jobs, I do not know ex- 
actly how we are going to catch you. 

Ms. Grandys. You do not catch me. 
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Senator Hawkins. Do you listen to your car radio? 

Ms. Grandys. Yes, I listen to the radio, and I listen to the news 
on TV if I am at home early in the morning, like between 7 and 10 
or 7 and 9, depending upon what time I have to start work. 

I am looking back on what I did this past summer between work- 
ing the two jobs, working the one from 10 until 2 or 3, and the 
other from 4:30 until 10. I would either catch the news in the early 
morning, like the Today Show or something like that, or I would 
catch the 11 o'clock news. 

Senator Hawkins. Prime time is when people watch, and that is 
why they call it prime time. 

Ms. Grandys. That is right, and that is when I would be able to 
see it on TV. 

Even now with the job that I have at this point, it is not ideal, 
but still the early morning or the latv^ evening would be the times 
where I would be watching it. 

Senator Hawkins. In your opinion, could you give me any recom- 
mendations for making child care services more responsive to the 
needs of the mothers? 

Ms. Grandys. Yes. I think that if we had a federally funded pro- 
gram, it would be terrific. Maybe it would not have to be federally 
funded, but federally supervised, where they could get the proper 
care at a minimal cost, or if it were based upon one's income as 
opposed to just saying it is $50 per child per week. Well, if you 
have two children, you might be paying $75 a week or $100 a week, 
depending upon whether they are both in diapers or not. 

Senator Hawkins. That is right. 

Ms. Grandys. Lord only knows what they charge for a teenager. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, I think we can put them to work. 

Ms. Grandys. That is the thing. If there were a place where we 
could take our 16-year-old boys and giris, and maybe your employer 
has some minimal job that they can do until you get off work or 
after school. 

If we had buses transporting these kids to the various places 
where they could be supervised, maybe they could be made useful, 
because I know that there is all kinds of community service work 
for people who have, quote, unquote, done things that are illegal, 
whether it be DUFs, reckless driving, or whatever. 

I am well aware of the fact that there are community service 
programs so why not take our teenagers and put them to work and 
maybe pay them a minimal fee where they feel like they are learn- 
ing something and doing something, still keeping them off the 
street and giving them some supervision while mom and dad, or 
mom or dad, have to work. I do not like the idea of my daughter 
having to be home alone. 

Senator Hawkins. No, I do not like that either, and I have held 
hearings with children as witnesses, where 14-, 15-, 16- and up to 
18-year-olds testify that they feel unsafe at home after school. After 
school, they describe their home as a place where they do not want 
to be because of other kids breaking the windows and coming in 
and having wild parties, or bringing in beer, et cetera. And the 
girls feel very vulnerable. I think this is an area that we need to 
look into. 
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I had a program that I passed in the Senate called the Latchkey 
Program that would encourage onsite suf)ervision at any particular 
center or school for school-aged childre* 

Pinellas County has the greatest program in the United States of 
America, and we need to copy it in every other county. The moth- 
ers and dads need to lobby tneir county commissioners to set aside 
a certain millage for children. This program is called the Juvenile 
Board in Pinellas County and, with a small portion of a mill dedi- 
cated to juveniles, they are able to provide a model program for 
their children where they are bused in from the other schools to 
the center school that provides this after school care. They bring in 
volunteers who are retired teachers, and they bring in teenagers 
who can tutor the younger children in math, let us say, in the 
afternoon. Then if your daughter does well in math or reading, she 
can be a great asset to first graders. 

Ms. Grandys. I think that is a fantastic idea. 

Senator Hawkins. Tuat program is fantastic. They teach them to 
set the table, and they teach them proper table manners, and they 
teach them to play checkers. You would probably be surprised to 
know how many children do not know how to play checkers today. 

Ms. Grandys. No, I do not think I would be surprised. 

Senator Hawkins. They have the time to teach the children. 
This program uses a lot of our senior citizens to teach the children. 
It is competitive skill where you have to have your mind in action 
And this program only costs parents $18 a week 

Ms. Grandys. Now that would be affordable. 

Senator Hawkins [continuing]. Because it is matched by money 
from the county. 

That is the kind of a program that I am looking for and trying to 
pass nationally, one where the county will contribute half the 
money and the Federal Government will contribute the other 
half 

Ms. Grandys. That would be fantastic. 

Senator Hawkins [continuing]. And the parents would pay a 
minimal amount. 

Ms. Grandys. For one, i know that I would use it, and I know of 
several other people who would use it. 

Senator Hawkins. We need it, and I would like to put in a pitch 
for it. 

When you go back to Manatee County, you tell your county com- 
missioners how you feel about it. 
Ms. Grandys. I surely will. 

Senator Hawkins. I am sure that the mayor will be very recep- 
tive to it. 

We appreciate your being our witness this morning, and please 
stay in touch with us, Shirley. 
Ms. Grandys. I will. 

Senator Hawkins. And let us know how you are progressing. 
Ms. Grandys. Thank you. I will. 

Senator Hawkins. We will now hear from Margot Joynes. 

Ms. JoYNE?. I am Margot Joynes, and I am the coordinator of the 
New Options Center in Bradenton, FL. 

I am also one of the statistics in that I am a single parent with 
two children at home, and I am of a family where the one immedi- 
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ate close family member moved away sc we are really sitting by 
ourselves at this point in time. Grandmother moved after working 
for 2 years on the babysitting chores. 

Our center in Manatee County serves displaced homemakers and 
single parents. We see over 200 unduplicated people a year, and I 
am here to present my concern about child care for displaced 
homemakers and single parents. 

In preparing for the hearing, I looked at some of our displaced 
homemaker clients and single parents in iust the years 1984 and 
1985 with children and young people needmg care and/or supervi- 
sion, and we focused on women ages 24 through 42. They had a 
total of 126 children and teenagers, and our women had children 
from the ages of 9 months to 17 years in this group. Thirty-one per- 
cent had only 1 child; 42 percent had 2 children, and 23 percent of 
these women had 3 or more children. 

Of the 20 women with 1 child, 8 of those children would need 
latchkey services or, in other words, they were of the ages wheie 
they would need the before and after school care. 

In Florida, our kindergarten is all day, and a child must be 5 
years old at the start of school 

Of the 27 mothers who had 2 children, 24 of thc5.e children would 
need latchkey care, and another 10 would need day care. 

J 11 "^^^^^ who had 3 or more children, iil children would 
need latchkey care, and 15 would need day care. Those are pretty 
sizable numbers when you look at them. 

The average day care cost in our area, if you are paying for it 
yourself, is $40 a week per child, or $60 for two ch.'ldren per week 
who are preschoolers. However, day care can run up to above $50 a 
week. 

School age children up to 12 years old cost $30 a week for the 
time before and after school, and that would run you $45 a week if 
you were paying for private services for two school age children To 
cover care when school is not in session, it is $6 per day per child, 
and $9 a day for two. 

I know, because I have two children, and I am working under the 
school system, that there are a number of days when the teachers 
^''nru training and service and the students are not there. 

What it bcis down to is if you are providing day care for two 
preschoolers, it will cost you $258 a month, and if you have latch- 
key care for two school age children, it will cost you $60 a month. 
In other words, day care for two preschoolers, if you are paying for 
It yourself, will run you well over $3,000 a year. 

Many parents may choose not to pay the cost for &. loolchildren, 
leaving them to stay alone, and that is where we have the latchkey 
problem. 

Clearly, day care costs must be covered v/hen a single parent 
enters a training program to prepare herself or himself for employ- 
ment. It is not enough to have training costs paid for and to expect 
a single parent to pay $172 a month for one child's day care or 
$^5o a month for two. 

With a latchkey or school age child, she would still be paying 
^U^ a month, or nearly $200 a month for two, and if you happen 
to have both, and you are paying fees for a preschooler and a latch- 
key, you are paying $300 a month. 
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The interesting thing about this is that somebody mentioned to 
me, well, what about child support? Well, what about child sup- 
port? Most women are— well, let me put it this way. Many women 
are not regularly collecting their child support, and if they are col- 
lecting it regularly, they then probably need that money to sustain 
themselves and their children while they are in a training pro- 
gram. If they have to go out for day care or latchkey care, how are 
they going to live while they are involved in a training program? 

Incidentally, the Sarasota Herald commented that, on November 
30, 90 percent of the child support in Sarasota County was delin- 
quent as of that date, we have a much better figure in Manatee 
County, but it gives you some idea of the amount of money that is 
not coming in. 

To go back to the single parent, probably he or she would gross, 
let us say, $688 at $5 an hour in wages, and if he or she took home 
80 percent of the gross, without benefits, he or she would then be 
making about ip550 a month. 

If child care for two children ranged between $303 and $194 per 
month, and that is coming out of his or her pay, he or she might 
very well feel that it does not pay to go to work. 

Once on the job, without Iielp from day care, take-home pay 
would be minimal for a number of months, so the single parent 
really will need continuing help while on the job with child care 
initially. 

We then figured it out, using our figures — and I will show you a 
graph — that with two preschool children, a single parent with a car 
will need to take home $1,000 a month to meet living expenses and 
child care costs. And we figured in the car because we do not have in 
many cases bus service that goes everywhere in the county. We also 
calculated that if you had to take the bus and drop off your child, and 
then get back on another bus and go to work, and then do the same 
thing coming home, the time involved and the expenses could be 
pietty steep. 

A single parent with two preschoolers would need to gross $7.25 
an hour to take home $1,000 a ironth, and r'ost of our jobs that 
our job developer has discovered since September 1985 are averag- 
ing from $4.50 to $5 an hour at the entry level, and some are less, 
depending upon where you are and the job. The jobs are higher in 
manufacturing and lower in the service industry. 

We also know that, regardless of a person's age or experience, in 
most cases businesses will offer minimum wages at the beginning if 
it is at all possible. 

I want to show you this [chart] because it is an interesting little 
pie. We were all rather appalled when we looked at it, because you 
can see that the child care up here is the part of the pie that is in 
yellow, and that is how much of the income would be going out 
there for child care. 

Down here, if you happen to have a school age child, very obvi- 
ously the expense drops and you have a smaller portion of the pie. 
But if you have young children, you have a lot of money that you 
are going to be taking out of your income to cover your child care 
expense. 
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Given the cost of child care and the general wage levels in our 
area, it is very discouraging to face a single parent in a career 
planning session. 

Most of our displaced homemakers and single parents are di- 
vorced or separated, and they cannot count on receiving their child 
support with any regularity. Those who receive it probably get $50 
per week per child. Day care would use all of that up, leaving no 
money for other necessary expenses. However, if you happen to be 
widowed, you could count on receiving your Social Security pay- 
ments, if you are entitled to them, until your dependent turns 18, 
and that money would then be coming in regularly. 

Our program is extremely fortunate to receive funds from the 
new Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, and this act allows us 
to provide child care and transportation costs for our displaced 
homemakers and for our single parents who are clients. However, I 
believe that we need other funds to pay child care and transporta- 
tion costs also. 

To depend solely upon the Perkins Act money to cover support 
services limits the scope of what the program can do. 

A program that can provide supportive services in the form of 
child care and transportation is the Job Training Partnership Act 
and, interestingly enough, in the General Accounting Office report, 
dated November 6, 1985, the Job Training Partnership Act, in an 
analysis of support cost limits and participant characteristics, their 
survey of 544 sendee delivery areas found, and I quote, that "Al- 
though service delivery areas had at least 15 percent of their funds 
available for support costs, those responding to the GAO's question- 
naire spent an average of 7 percent." Furthermore, over 80 percent 
of the respondents spent less than the minimum allowed for partic- 
ipant support. 

Und'^r the JTPA, service delivery areas can get a waiver to 
exceed the support limitation under certain conditions, if they 
apply, and of these 544 service delivery areas, only 39 of them re- 
quested a waiver for participant support costs; 37 of the 39 received 
their waivers. 

Among the reasons that the programs cited for not requesting 
the waiver were, and I quote, that "The ability to meet participant 
support needs within the limitations"~that is the 15 percent and— 
"the making of a policy decision to limit services or payments to 
participants," and finally "The belief that using more funds for 
participant support would leave too little funding for training." 

The language of the JTPA is permissive, and the power to pro- 
vide services generally resides with the local private ind: 3try coun- 
cil. It seems that nationally many of the councils do not see a need 
to provide the full support services. 

The Displaced Homemakers' Network, in October 1985, under a 
grant from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, also 
published a technical report of services to displaced homemakers 
under JTPA, and their report found that displaced homemakers— 
and I quote— "Are participating in the Job Training Program, but 
they represent a small proportion of the women served." 

The survey found that of 80 JTPA contracts, 31 percent, or 25, 
made no provision for supportive services; 34 percent, or 27, did in- 
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elude child care, and 40 percent, or 32, allowed for transportation 
costs. 

The Displaced Homemakers' Network's technical report also 
showed that, on the six survey responses that were looking at the 
15-percent limitation, supportive services, and allowances had been 
waived in their SDA's. 

Basically, six of them did get the waivers that they requested, 
and that basicallv corresponds to another study finding that one- 
tenth of the SDA s had sought such waivers. 

In addition, the Displaced Homemakers' report found that, of 
the programs providing training, many of them were providing 
training in highly traditional areas; that is, clerical or health care. 

These we loiow are not the areas that provide the high wages 
necessary to pay for child care, so, if you are getting training, you 
are still going to be faced with a problem once you are employed. 

Another program in our county which can help displaced home- 
makers and single parents is the day care under title XX. Howev- 
er, our county has a waiting list of 259 women seeking to have chil- 
dren placed in title XX day care. 

Manat^ County is using all of its Federal and State funds plus 
providing a 12.5-percent match of local funds. 

I talked to the director of title XX, child care programs this past 
week, and she said that if she could get more Federal and State 
money, she could provide the match, although it would be difficult 
to scrape it up, but this would allow her to increase services. 

The day care in the title XX facilities is based on income and 
family size which makes a tremendous difference versus the pri- 
vate setting. 

A parent pays on a sliding scale with the cheapest rate being at 
$2 a week per family up to $28.20 a week for a child. Additional 
children have a fee of 50 percent of the first child's fee, and any 
AFDC, or Aid to Families with Dependent Children, mothers who 
are working part time in training programs or going to school do 
not have to pay the fee. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly to you how important the provi- 
sion of child care costs is to many displaced homemakers and 
single parents. The Job Training Partnership Act's programs must 
be monitored to see that they are indeed providing these supportive 
services such as child care and transportation. This will give this 
particular population a chance at training— both on the job and in 
the classroom. 

Displaced homemakers and single parents will need training to 
get the higher paying jobs needed in order to pay the costs of child 
care and just plain raising children. 

I want to remind you that displaced homemakers and single par- 
ents will probably need help with child care even after they are 
employed, and they may be faced with problems in getting help 
with the younger, and especially the older, teenagers should they 
need to travel on the job. 

If we value our children and our displaced homemakers and our 
single parents, we must address the need of child care to ensure 
access to education, job training, and the labor market. 

Senator Hawkins. Margot. 

Ms. JoYNES. Yes. 
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Senator Hawkins. You have made some interesting comments 
and really I am happy that you are here to give us the statistics to 
put in the hearing record that I will take back to the Senators who 
designed this program. 

We are trying to see that the law is being enforced and imple- 
mented the way that we wanted it to be. 

I was the Senator who had to go to the White House to convince 
them that child care and transportation had to be included or this 
program would be worthless to a single parent. We reached a com- 
promise, one I was not happy with, but at least it does give us 15 
percent of the total program for support services. 

Now I am finding nationally that only about 7 to 8 percent of 
this money is being used for support services. 

It is my understanding that 37 out of 39 SDA's [service delivery 
areas], were granted the waivers when they asked for them. 

Now you said that there were six SDA's here. It seems to me 
that those of you who participate in them and have all of these sta- 
tistics should go back and request a waiver since the waivers are 
being approved. 

If you request one, let my office know when you request it and 
then we will trace it through all of those mountains of paperwork 
and make sure that it gets back, as this is a vital part of the pro- 
gram. 

Ms. JoYNES. Yes, it is. 

Senator Hawkins. And the program will not do a whole lot for 
those who need it the most if we do not provide transportation and 
child care. Even in the rural areas where we found that it was not 
being given— and we had to design it that way to get around in 
some of the rural States. 

Also you do a great job. I always say if we get together, there is 
nothing that we cannot do. 

The Senate and the House passed the mandatory child support, 
and W.3 all talked about how wonderful it was, but the State now 
has to enforce that. And Florida is going through a disgraceful 
battle over whether the County Clerk or the Office of Child Sup- 
port or the State Attorney is going to administer that. 

Now, while they are having this power struggle, Florida is going 
to come up last, the last State to comply out of the 50, or so I am 
told, with the child support guidelines that we voted on a couple of 
years ago. 

To me it is disgraceful, absolutely disgraceful. You panel mem- 
bers should have ear of those who are in this turf struggle, because 
the children suffer and the displaced homemaker3, who have to 
provide for them, are suffering the worst. 

For children on welfare, it is enforced 100 percent. Welfare is 
fine because the government is a pretty good provider. But we 
would like to have those children who are supposed to be supported 
by nonwelfare programs to receive the same care. This is not work- 
ing, as you have pointed out, especially in Florida. 

I am a great believer in the local nerves, and you can certainly 
touch off some local nerves to get some response to th s problem. 

Let me ask you this question. I understand that Fkrida is the 
only State that has defined displaced homemakers under title 3. 
How did you accomplish that? 
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Ms. JoYNES. Well, we accomplished it with a very powerful lobby, 
and in this case it happened to be a woman. As you pointed out, 
women working together in causes can do a great deal. 

Martha Franklin was at a conference at which the Governor was 
present. And she inquired as to whether displaced homemakers 
could be considered dislocated workers. And the Governor, in turn, 
said that he would check it out and then make a decision. And he 
did so. And then the vocational education and JTPA people picked 
up on it and then proceeded to implement Ihe dislocated worker 
provisions for the displaced homemakers. 

It has not been widely used in the State. It ,s being used, but it is 
very new for most of the displaced homemaker programs. 

Senator Hawkins. The lady you are talking about is with the 
League of Women Voters out of Polk County? 

Ms. JoYNES. Yes. And she has been a one-woman crusade, I 
think, for displaced homemakers 

Senator Hawkins. I have enjoyed working with her, too. 

Ms. JoYNES [continuing]. And for people in general. 

Senator Hawkins. Have you had any opportunities to talk to 
your local PIC about child care needs? 

Ms. JoYNES. We have a very interesting local PIC, and I hope 
that I can honestly say that it represents just the two counties. We 
have a bi-county, Sarasota-Manatee, PIC. 

Our local PIC has 24 positions on it, and 22 of those positions are 
held by men, so they have two women representing over 50 percent 
of the population which I think is interesting. They increased it 
from 22 members to 24, and the two new members that are coming 
on are both men. 

In talking to our local administrative end of the JTPA, a decision 
was made in our two counties not to provide supportive services in 
order to enable more money to go into training. In my opinion, I 
feel very strongly that this then cuts out a large portion, the 
single-parent female, and possioly the single-parent male, and 
makes the training unavailable to them. But when you have a rep- 
resentation that is basically composed of people who are not single 
parents certainly, and who are working, I think it is very difficult 
for them to understand the problems. 

Senator Hawkins. I hear a lot of support in the audionce for 
changing vour board members. 

We ought to have a new profile drawn for the person who needs 
ITPA support services and have a few of the seats designated for 
those who qualify. There is nothing like having input from some- 
one who understands the need, and we will do a mailing and re- 
quest that if you would like 

Ms. JoYNES. I would like that very much. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you very much for your presentation. 
Ms. JoYNES. Thank you for letting me be here. 
Senator Hawkins. Barbara. 

Ms. Mainster. I am Barbara Mainster, and I am appearing 
before you today as the president of the Florida Childcare Provid- 
ers Forum, as well as the State Program Coordinator of the Red- 
lands Christian Migrant Association. 

The forum is made up of all of the central agencies in the State 
which coordinate the provision of subsidized child care, that which 
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was referred to as title XX, even though it no longer is, but we all 
still call it that. 

This is child care for low-income working families with a percent 
in training or in school, and for children determined at risk due to 
neglect or abuse. 

Most of our funding comes to the State from the social service 
block grant, and that 75 percent is then supplemented with I2V2 
percent State general revenue moneys, and it is then further sup- 
plemented with a final 12^2 percent from local cities, counties, 
churches, and private citizens. 

Raising this local match is one of the central agency's responsi- 
bilities. 

The forum has established a good network of communication be- 
tween child care providers, enabling us to share resources and 
ideas, and to speak as one on issues relating to children. 

We take great pride in our State for its strong commitment to 
children, as evidenced by its increases in funding child care over 
the last 5 years. Other States have cut back. 

Our legislators have learned that child care supports families, in- 
creases tax revenues by increasing the work force, and serves as 
the most cost-effective prevention program available. 

Child ce^e for infants, toddlers, and preschoolers often prevents 
later school problems, stress-based child abuse, and possible remov- 
al from the home to foster care, and studies even show lessening 
juvenile delinquency rates amongst previous preschool attendees. 

Of course, we are still now meeting even 50 percent of the need, 
so we will continue to advocate strongly for necessary increases 
with the State. However, the importance of the social service block 
grant funding must be stressed. 

Advocates for children :\nd families must stand together to pro- 
tect this vital resource, which represents well the partnership of 
Federal, State, and local governments working together. 

In my role as the State Program Coordinator for the Redlands 
Christian Migrant Association, I have been intimately involved for 
the last 13 years in the direct provision of services to farmworker 
and other rural children in 39 child care centers in 13 counties of 
Florida. We serve 2,800 children each year. 

All of our centers are in rural areas> and the larg e majority of 
our families make their living in Florida's agricultural industry. 

When one realizes that, after tourism, agriculture is Florida's 
second largest industry, the rural areas take on increased impor- 
tance. 

It is also worth noting that a survey of the families that we serve 
in Collier County shows that out of 347 eligible families receiving 
subsidized child care in our centers, o*ily 9 receive AFDC. These 
are hard working, proud, and strong family people. 

Without child care, they have two choices. They can stop work- 
ing and receive AFDC, or they can continue working and take the 
children to the fields and groves with them. Often, 7-year-olds can 
be found babysitting infants, and each year several children die in 
the groves and fields. 

Agriculture is listed by the Department of Labor as the third 
most dangerous workplace in the United States, and the only one 
in which the presence of small children is commonplace. 
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Our child care centers are full within a day of opening, and the 
waiting lists exceeds the numbers of children currently receiving 
services. 

This leads to the first problem, our first problem, of assisting 
women who wish to take advantage of JTPA job-training programs. 
In rural areas, there are seldom, if ever, spaces available in child 
care centers. 

Finding suitable buildings to make into centers is one of our 
greatest problems. , . r 

A mother who cannot find child care cannot take advantage ot 
any job training opportunity. 

The next problem in rural areas— one which you have already 
mentioned— is transportation. Jobs and training are almost always 
in the cities, and in almost all cases the cities are a 45-minute 
drive away. How does mother get there? 

If transpNortation is provided during training, when actual job 
placement is found, how then does she get there? 

A discussion with JTPA agencies in rural areas of our State has 
served to highlight these two problems. , 

Child care space is hard to find for the women they wi^h to train, 
and transportation to decent nonagricultural jobs is very difficult. 
When child care is found, mothers quickly learn that, as soon as 
they are placed in a job, they will lose that support service. 

Suggestions have been made for improving rural access by allow- 
ing JTPA to provide support services, namely child care and trans- 
portation, for an additional 6 months after placement. 

I think that is critically important, and after hearing that we are 
only spending 7 percent, we obviously have enough money to do it. 

During that time— we are talking about the 6 months after job 
placement— newly trained women will need help in developing ties 
to other women with whom they might then carpool, or with assist- 
ance in locating transportation for the disadvantaged resources. 
Counseling during this transition time is very necessary if we are 
to ensure any lasting sucesses. • i-u* c^. 4. 

Our experience with the large migrant population in this btate 
also makes obvious additional problems for the JTPA successes 
with our families. JTPA today does not serve well the undereducat- 
ed or the underskilled. The average adult migrant farmworker has 
a fourth to sixth grade education, and often speaks little English. 

Culturally, the strong male dominance also makes it difficult or 
impossible for the woman to be able to join the training program 
alone and, therefore, programs in rural areas should be able to in- 
clude husband-wife training opportunities, ESL classes, and GED 
preparation. , ^ , , , 

Given this design, with child care a must, the JTPA could also 
serve to upgrade the adult farmworkers' job skills for a better 
future with choices. 

With the easily identifiable and highly visible problems in our 
urban areas, it is important that we recognize the poverty and 
unique problems out in the rural areas of the country. 

Programs for people— whether they are JTPA, Human Services, 
Adult Education, et cetera— must be allowed flexibility to provide 
services to the rural poor, and then they must be judged according- 
ly. 
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Competing in a numbers game without considering the sparcity 
factor IS not fair to rurally based programs. 

ir^^^ percent of all negative terminations of women in rural 
Jlt'A areas are due to lack of child care and transportation prob- 
lems, we certainly know where the new emphasis must be given to 
begin to achieve equity of opportunity in rural America. 
Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you very very much, Barbara. You are 
well informed for this hearing. 
Ms. Mainster. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you give me the number of migrant chil- 
dren needing child care? 

Ms. Mainster. We have served 2,800, and we always have at 
least that many, usually in excess of that number, on the waiting 
list. And I think it is fair to say that everybody will tell you that 
waiting lists are for only those people who have any kind of hope 
that they are going to get in, so the vast m^ority do not bother. 
When they see a waiting list that exceeds the capacity of the 
center, they do not bother. 

Senator Hawkins. Do the parents know that it is available? 

Ms Mainster. They know that it is available, and they know 
that they can put their names on the waiting lists, but the centers 
are full. 

You know, after a certain point, they— well, if they see 60 names 
ahead of theirs, they frequently do not bother. 

Senator Hav/kins. What happens when there is no space? 

Ma. Mainster. In our cases, the children are either taken out to 
the fields or groves, or somebody stays at home to watch them, usu- 
ally a 7- or 8-year-old child, or they go to the bootleg babysitting 
arrangements, such as the unlicensed 18 children in one trailer 
kind of situation. 

Senator Hawkins. What percentage. of the migrant workers are 
women? 

Ms. Mainster. I would honestly say 50 percent, because most of 
them are husband and wife teams out in those fields. 

^P^^/i^^^^'NS' migrant workers have more children 

per family? 

Ms. Mainster. Yes, they do. 

Senator Hawkins. Is that another problem? 

Ms. Mainster. Well, yes, it is a problem. 

Senator Hawkins. Where do the children go to school once they 
are old enough? 

Ms. Mainster. In the county that they happen to be residing in 
at that time. And if those children do not attend school, there is 
really very httle truant officer availability. 

Senator Hawkins. How are they transported to school? 

Ms. Mainster. By schoolbus. 

Senator Hawkins. By schoolbus? 

Ms. Mainster. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. They pick up the children to take them to 
school, but there is no transportation to take them to child care 
services. Is that what you are telling me? 

Ms Mainster. Well, there is no transportation to take them, not 
unles he parent drops the children off, which is what all of our 
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parents do, from the schools to the child care centers in most cases. 
But since there is no availability of child care, it probably does not 
really matter anyway. 

That is our greatest need in the rural area, and to get more cen- 
ters, more spaces, and more subsidized slots. 

Senator Hawkins. To what extent is the child care provided to 
the families important to the agricultural interests in Florida? Ev- 
eryone is always surprised to find out how much the agricultural 
industry in Florida 

Ms. Mainster. It is extremely important. 

Senator Hawkins. How important is it to the agricultural inter- 
ests, if I were to sit down with the agricultural leadei? of this 

State? . u 

Ms. Mainster. It is extremely important, and we have the sup- 
port of the agricultural indust^ in our work. They help to raise 
our I2V2 percent local match. The growers do not want those chil- 
dren in the fields and groves either. . 

Every year we lose anywhere from four to six children in field 
related and grove related accidents. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

RIs. Mainster. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. You have been most helpful. 

We will now hear from Jack Levine. 

Mr. Levine. Good morning. Senator Hawkins. 

I am Jack Levine, the executive director of the Florida Center 
for Children and Youth. We are a private, nonprofit organization, 
and we provide research, training, and legislative monitoring to 
Florida's child advocacy community. 

Our June-July edition of Newsline, which is our publication, this 
year focused on the problem of teen pregnancy and parenthood in 
our State. We found, as you said, that one in nine babies born in 
Florida last year was born to a teenage mother. Although the 
health implication of that fact is not the subject of our hearing this 
morning, I just make two points: 

First of all, in terms of health outcomes, I would say that the 
progi-ess made has been nothing short of miraculous. But in recog- 
nizing the preventability of low birth weight in the areas of health 
care access and nutrition, it is a bitter happiness that we have so 
many neonatus who must be saved from disabilitv and death. And 
I am also here to tell you. Senator Hawkins, that we commend 
your defense of nutrition programs. 

Of the 15,091 young women, aged 18 or younger, who gave birth 
in Florida last year, only 13 percent were enrolled in school. 

The Florida Task Force on Alternative Education, which is a leg- 
islatively appointed body— I was honored to serve as a member of 
that task force— found that, in the 19SS-84 school year, some 1,800 
students participated in alternative education programs for preg- 
nant and married students. ^ r^, . , , ^« 

These programs are offered in just 20 of Florida s 67 counties. 
There are 22 Florida counties in which more than 13 percent of 
their live births were to teenagers, and only 2 of those counties had 
an educational program for pregnant or married students. 

In the 20 counties which offer such alternative education pro- 
grams, just 10 of those programs have onsite child care services, 
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and .1 those where child care is accessible, there is a waiting list in 
each nne of those programs. 

The Taak F ^rce on Alternptive Education found that 60 percent 
ot the students btjing served in those sltei native education pro- 
-ams, and who later dropped out. dropped out because of lack of 
crald care. 

The social service block grant accounts a r 75 percent of our sub- 
sidised child care budget in Florida, which funds 28,200 slots for in- 
fants and preschoolers this fiscal y ar. And I am proud to say that 
during the last 3 fiscal yeans the total number ,.f sloLs bas in- 
creased by 40 percent due, I think, to thj united work of child ad- 
vocates, as ^yelI as the responsiveness of Governor Graham and the 
Legislature. But the bad news is that tb:; -e wcv 22 000 
children, infants and preschoolers, who are on docume ued waiting 
lists for care. And in our attachments today, I have outlined those 
district by district. There are children for whom there it mq room 

Ihe actual number of children who need care and art- igible for 
care is really unknown. For example, if a mother who has a child 
who is 4 years old calls up and is told that there is a year's waiting 
list, that child s name does not go on the list because the molher 
validly f^ls that within a year that child will be in public school. 

our ^^-^.000 documented children on the waiting list are really 
aged 0 through 3. a j 

That does not count the 4-year-old children because there are 
ven^ few 4-year-olds on that list. 

• ^T'^^J^ Pppulation growth, which nets 788 new residents a aay, 
includes 18 children who are eligible for subsidized child ca<-3. 
e A P^''® growth, the legislature would .xe to 

tund b,570 new slots this coming fiscal year— this is irrespective of 
the current waiting lists— in order to keep pace with the need 

Last year the year which so many people declared as the year of 
child care, 4,200 new slots were funded. 

With revenue projections being what they are in our very very 
weak tax-based State, it seems a pipedream that 6,570 new slots 
will be appropriated just to meet the growth factor 

Especially for teen.iged mothers, the frustration of no child care, 
or Its alternative, inappropriate child care, directly results in 
public assistance dependence. 

Florida's AFDC payment level provides a maximum of $2.42 a 
day for a child s support. 

j am a father of two sons. We have a 4-year-old and a 9-month- 
old baby. And I am here to tell you that the daily cost of diapers 
tor our 9-month-old baby is $1.95, and we shop with double coupons 
and we can afford the big box. 

Were my baby to be on a $2 42 allowance, a scant 47 cents would 
cover his other nonfood needs. 

Food stamps, by the way, provide a maximum of $2.10 a day 
which is 70 cents a meal. « uajr. 

Given this picture, the tragedy of teen mothers, who are unable 
to attend school for lack of child care, is shocking, and our policies 
1 teel, write a script for economic failure. 

'The scenes include significantly higher suicide rates among teen 
mothers, child abuse rates among that population, and substance 
dependency. 
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Just like the Marine Corps, we child advocates in the States are 
looking for a few good real conservatives. 

Now we are saying that there are two kinds of conservatives. 
There are the **Leave It to Beaver" conser\'atives, and these are 
the conservatives who either think or wish that four out of five 
children had mom at home baking cookies, and we call them the 
"Leave It to Beaver" conservatives. Either they think that is the 
case, or they wish that to be the case. But in f^ither case it is very 
dangerous. 

Then there are the real conservatives, and those are the ones 
who know the facts and are willing to invest. They know how to 
invest now tor the maximum outcome in the future. 

Real conservatives support health care access, and they support 
nutrition access, and they support child care, family, and child pro- 
tection programs. 

They do not only do it because it is humane, but they do it be- 
cause the bottom line is money, and that is what we are faced 
with— the task of finding those real conservatives in our Congress 
and in our Florida Legislature. 

We know that every dollar put into investment programs— nutri- 
tion access, child caro, and job training— we received up the line be- 
tween $3 and $9 back, and those are real dollars. 

I have numerous recommendations which I will hold off on, and 
they are all printed, but let me just talk on two of them. 

One recommendation is that the current legislation which we are 
analyzing in the budget deficit reduction legislation, we feel at the 
current time it does not address what we are calling the invest- 
ment imperative. 

If there are programs which we feel should be exempted from a 
long-term deficit reduction initiative, those should be the programs 
which are the investment programs. 

If there is money to be saved, it is in those programs, so those 
perhaps should not receive the cuts. 

In addition to that, we are very interested in the St. Paul school- 
based social services health care model. 

The St. Paul model has been established in Minnesota, and four 
of the six high schools in St. Paul, MN, have the social services and 
health care clinics on site in the high schools. 

We find that for adolescents an appointment a week from Tues- 
day never gets kept. If you tell an adolescent to go to this agency 
for this service, and go to that clinic for that checkup, they do not 
show up. A week from Tuesday is never. 

If we could establish school-based social services and health care 
services, I think we would go a long way, as the St. Paul data 
shows us, to give not only greater access but greater success rates 
in the monies that we do expend. 

Thank you. Senator Hawkins. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you. You may not be aware of it but 
recently I was able to restore all of the cuts in the Child Nutrition 
Program. This was not a part of the farm bill. 

Mr. Levine. I want to tell you that we are aware of that, and v/e 
have some excellent informants with the Children's Defense Fund, 
and they know how to use the phone, and they themselves have a 
toll free number. 
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Senator Hawkins. That is interesting. 

I wanted child nutrition issues off the farm bill in the event that 
the President vetoed that budget buster. 

How will educating the mother affect the child's future? 

Mr. Levine. Well, I think that is a given— I think that when you 
increase education or access to education, you increase hope. I 
think there is no better prevention program than hope. 

You increase hope that there will be a better life, and that the 
child will have something beyond $2.42 a day lo live on. 

I think the best pregnancy prevention, frankly, is hope, a vision 
for the future in which vou have a role separate from the singular 
role of being irresponsible about vour sexual activity. 

Senator Havtkins. I have read all of the studies that the differ- 
ent States have been doing, because teenage pregnancy is a nation- 
al epidemic, and not just an epidemic in Florida. And I have 
learned that when a teenager fills out a questionnaire about preg- 
nancy a teenager will say a baby will love me, I need someone to 
love me. And it seems to me there is such a lack of knowledge of 
how demanding babies are. 

They reauire a tremendous amount of care. And I believe lhat 
there should b^^ more education required in the realities of having 
a baby and caring for a baby. 

Mr. Levine. I agree. And I think that bringing groups of 11-, 12-, 
and 13-yearK)lde to care for 4 to 6 2-yearK)lds in a group is probably 
the best pregnancy prevention program. 

I also agree that the opportunity to put child care in the public 
schools, which so many people reject, is an opportunity not only for 
the benefit of the child, but it is also, I feel, a very good job train- 
ing opportunity for low-incomo young women and men. 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. And I think it is up to the counties. 

You know, this is something that a county can do on its own. St 
Pete did it. 

Mr. Levins. St. Pete did it in 1946 with its Juvenile Welfare 
Board. 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. And I am telling you that it was phe- 
nomenally advanced, in fact, this county has the best program I 
have ever seen for taking care of children. 

Mr. Levine. There is a pending bill in the Florida Legislature for 
the 1986 session which would authorize the counties to do that by 
referendum, without having to go through a special act of the legis- 
lature. It is House bill 55 in the 1986 legislature. 

Bipartisan support would be very welcome on that bill, I am cer- 
tain. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, we have passed a Federal law which 
provides startup costs. 

Mr. Levinz:. Yes. But I am talking about the local tax-supported 
Juvenile Welfare Board concept that you are alluding to. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, we are providing the startup costs, and 
it seems to me that the mothers marching to the courthouse would 
get these programs started when we know that there is startup 
money in the Federal bill. 

A lot of people think this is a program delivered by the State, 
bul 75 percent of the money comes from the Feds, and that is for 
everybody in the United States. And that is hard to get, let me tell 
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you, because we have to fight over every million dollars up there 
now, and 12V2 percent by the county is a great investment. 

They are going to spend that much in juvenile detention if they 
do not do it. 

Mr. Levine. Yes. And we do. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Levine follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 



JACK LFVINE. EXECUTIVE DIRFCTOR 



FLORIDA CF.STFR FOR CKILPRFN AND YOUTH 



CvATACT 

r. a, r.ox 



I an Jack t.evlne, Fxecutive Director of the Horltia Center :or l^JlJrm 4nd 
Youth. The Center I* a nonprofit or?anl r^t t Ion ^bich pru\ Kle< rc^cflr^h. tralnirR. 
le|;lsljtlve and budp.el aonltorlnp to HorldaN statewide ihlid ;nJ\v».-»».\ cu~j5unlt\. 

Our June/July edition of NrnSLiSE (attached] foc\iXc<* on tcc-asc prcf^nancv and 
teen parenthood In our state. We found .nat one of nine b.itlcs bcrn In Hirida In 
1964 had a teen aothrr. The health Ic^.! ICa t lon» of that fart Is not :hc subject ^f 
your hearing today. I Bu»t »ay, however, that In terns of 'icalih out corses ;fir lov 
birthvclght neonates, the progress has been noihlnK »hurt uf rlracui<ju«. Put re- 
cognizing the preventabl Hty of lot-blrthwclfiht - health care ;n.*.css anJ nutrition - 
It Is a bitter happlnrss that we have so aany babies vhu ciu»t be $avrd f roa <Us 
ability or death. Ve applau<* Senator Hawkins for her defrusr oi nutrition funds. 

Of the 15,091 young voaen age eighteen and younger who s;ave .SJrth in florlda 
last year, only 13 percent ^ere enrolled In school. The Florida Tai.k >orcc on Al- 
ternative Education, a legislatively appointed bodv, found that in the 
school year, soae 1,600 stuuents participated In alternative edut.it Ion piup.raDs 
for pregnant /aarr led students. These prograas arc uMerrd In just twmtv of Hot Ida's 
alxty-seven counties. There are twenty-two Florida coi-nties In whi*.lj D»-re tha:. 13 per- 
cent of their live births were to teenagers, uf these, only twu » avc jn cdutatlonal 
orograa for pregnant or parenting student 

In the twenty counties which offer alternative education fur '»f»n parents 
(list attached), just ten of the prograas have on-sltt child care ^ervues Ami 
in those where child care is accessible, there are walil'^g i!&t!» ft.r care «lots at 
every site. The Task Korce on Alternative Fdi-catlon fvund :*at *<u ijcne'j; the 
students who participated In these programs ^nd whu Utrr Jroji^fJ ui.: JlJ »u due to 
lack of child Care. 
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JACK LEVISE 

FLORIDA CENTER FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Page Two 

The T* e XX Social Service Block Grant accounts for 7S percent of our sub- 
sidize .ild care budget in Florida (FY 1985/86 .. 538,540,000 approx ) ^hich 
funds 28,200 slots for infants and pre-schoolers. During the past three fiscal years, 
the total number of slots has increased by AO percent dut fo the united ^ork 
of advocates and the responsiveness of Governor Grahan and the Florida legislature. 
The bad re.s is some 22,000 Florida infants and young c'.iildren are on waiting lists 
for care (HRS District lists attached), children for vhon there is no roo-n. The 
actual nunber of children who need and are eligible for dre is not known. For example, 
there are few four-year old's naoes on the documented waiting lists - when a parent 
learns Che wait is over a year, the nane doesn't go on Che list. 

Florida's population growth of 788 daily (net) includes 18 children who are m 
need of subsidized day care. To keep pace with this growth, the legislature would 
have CO fund 6,570 new slots this coning fiscal year, irrespective of the current 
waiting lists. In FY .984-85,, a total of A, 200 new slots were funded, a year celebrated 
by nany as The Year of l^hiH Care. With revenue projections estirating a shortfall for 
1986/J7, the reality of 6,570 new slots to neet our growth is a pipe-drean. 

For teenage mothers, the frustration of no child care, or its alternuuive, in- 
appropriate care, directly results in public assistance dependence. Florida's AFDC 
paycenc level provides a naximuni of $2.A2 per day for a child's support. I an a 
father of two sons - one aged four, the other a nine-nonth old baby. The daily cost 
of diapers Is $1.95 and we shop with double coupons and can afford the big box. Were 
my baby Co be on a $2.42 allowance, a scant A7 cents would have to cover his other 
non-food needs- Food stamps, by the wsy, funds a child's food (an> aged child) at 
about $2.10 dally - 70 cents a meal. 

Given this picture of the "welfare life," the tragedy of teen mothers unable 
Co attend school for lack of child care is shocking. Our policies ;rite the script 
for lives of economic failure. The scenes inclurie significantly higher likelihood 
of suicide, child abu<;e, and substarce dependency. 

Our reco"in:cndations for preventive and other services are outlined m NEVSLINE. 
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® , • THE FLORIDA CENTER 



FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

"o<i\oco,ing on behalf of child fen ondyouih tn Florida' 



memo: 



RORIDA SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH ALTERKAriVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED FOR PR£GNA1^T STUDENTS /SCHOOL- AGED PAREN TS 

Alachua 

Brevard 

Broward 

Colusbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Hillsborough 

Lee 

Leon 

Manatee 

Marion 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pale Beach 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Sarasota 

* Statewide Student Enrollnent in these Programs - 1,800 in 1983-84 School Year. 

This represents just over 13% of the nuober of teens who gave birth in 1983. 

This represents less than 6Z of the nuober of teen pregnancies in 1983. 
There are twenty-two Florida Counties in which nore than 13Z of the live births 
are to teenagers. Just two of these counties (Polk and Colucbia) have educational 
programs for pregnant students. 



PO BOM 6545 • TALLAHASSEE. FLORIDA • 32314 • TELEPHONE 904/222-7140 
OPPICE ADDRESS 225 W PENSACOLA STREET. SUITE 302 
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WAITING LISTS FOR SUBSIDIZED CHILD CARE 
OCTOBER, 1985 

HRS DISTRICT (Major City) NUMBER ON WAITING LIST 



I 




Pensacola 


104 


II 


_ 


Tallahassee 


2.636 


III 


_ 


Gainesville / Ocala 


1,515 


IV 


_ 


Jacksonville / Daytona Beach 


2,951 


V 




St . Petersburg / Clearw3ter 


O J 7 


VI 




Tampa / Lakeland 


1,505 


VII 




Orlando / Melbourne 


3,275 


VIII 




Ft. Myers / Sarasota 


658 


IX 




West Palm Beach 


1,607 


X 




Ft. Lauderdale 


1,958 


XI 




Miami 


4,803 






STATEWIDE TOTAL 


21,871 



Source: Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
Children, Youth and Families Program Office 
Tallahassee 



(EDITOR'S TOTE- Due to printing Imitations and m the 
interest of economy, the edition of Ilevsline referred to 
(Vol. 8, No. 3, Tallahasse, Florida, .^une-July 1^'05) was 
retained in the files of the committee. ) 
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Senator Hawkins. I commend you for your work with your orga- 
nization. But I will just tell you, as you know, that we have a lot 
more work to do. 

I thank the members of this panel who will be dismissed at this 
time, and we will now hear from our second panel. 

The second panel today, as we stated earlier, will address the ef- 
fectiveness of Federal programs administering child care needs. 

The purpose of this hearing is to address the success of the Fed- 
eral programs on a local level. 

This Senator has worked hard to ensure ^hat the child ca^-e and 
supportive services are included. 

Hopefully, we can monitor these waivers until we have support 
services in every county. 

With this panel, we will learn more about the JTPA, which is 
the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Does it fit the needs of single parents, as well as displaced home- 
makers? 

I am also interested in vocational education which has a set 
aside for child care, transportation, and migrant workers. 

Phoebe Carpenter is an old friend, and has always been very 
active in child care for central Florida. 

She is now the vice president of Coordinated Community Child- 
care. 

STATEMENTS OF PHOEBE CARPENTER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF COORDINATED COMMUNITY CHILDCARE FOR CEN- 
TRAL FLORIDA, BASED IN ORLANDO; KATHLEEN McLESKY, DI- 
RECTOR, FLORIDA STATE JOB TRAINING PROGRAM, BASED IN 
TALLAHASSEE, FL; MARGARET COLLINS, PRESIDENT, PORT EV- 
ERGLADES ASSOCIATION AND CHAIR, LOCAL PRIVATE INDUS- 
TRY COUNCIL FOR BROWARD COUNTY; SANDRA KEENE, COOR- 
DINATOR FOR RIVET, A REENTRY PROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AT BREVARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, COCOA, FL; 
AND PATRICE WOEPPEL, DIRECTOR, EARLY CHILDHOOD DE- 
VELOPMENT AGENCY OF BROWARD COUNTY, FL 

Ms. Carpenter. Thank you for the opportunity of testifying 
before the hearing on child care. 

We do indeed feel that child care is an essential support service 
to ensure young parents access to education, job training, and the 
labor market. 

We commend you. Senator Hawkins, for assembling persons who 
are knowledgeable on the subject in this area. 

My name is Phoebe Carpenter, and I am with the Community 
Coordinated Childcare for Central Florida, Inc. 

We use a combination of funds, many of the funds that have 
been discussed here. With that combination, we pay for child care 
for 6,000 children on an annual basis in over 120 different child 
care provider agencies in the area. Separately, we buy meals, 
140,000 meals, through the child care food program for children in 
the area. 

Separately, we answer over 160,000 simple requests for informa- 
tion about finding child care or finding some other services. 
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As our testimony, we would like to commend the Federal Gov- 
ernment on certain activities. ^ , , o • 
We appreciate JTPA and the PIC for Orange, Osceola and Semi- 
nole Counties in their use of the dollars for child care for partici- 
pants. They have from time to time used their entire 15 percent. 

I do not think they are doing so right now, but they do answer 
all requests for child care for their participants, and we appreciate 
the training that they are providing for people in child care work, 
which is done through the adult vocational program. 

This has enabled hundreds of parents, mostly women, to partici- 
pate in JTPA, who would not have done so otherwise. These 
women have moved from AFDC to JTPA to near self-sufficiency 
with help only from the SSBG title XX child care all the way to 
self-sufficiency in a period of 3 months to 5 years, and for most of 
them the improvement is permanent. 

The Central Florida PIC purchases child care through the same 
coordinating system as the State uses for SSBG, which allows for 
cost-effective use of the funds for that permanent improvement. 

It may be that this system is unique to central Florida, I do not 
know, but it sHbuld be recognized and it does need to grow. 

We appreciate and ask for the maintenance of the Federal ^^ocial 
Services Block Grant at the present and increased levels. This 
Social Services Block Grant is being used in Florida to provide 
child care for low-income parents who need it in order to work and 
be self-sufficient. . . ^ r 

The State has used SSBG in a cost-effective way— paying part ot 
the child care accordmg to the parent's need, up to the level of 
$15,000 for a family of four s gross annual income. 

Though the State gives special priorities for protective service 
children, in general it makes the dollars available to those with the 
families who are trying to support themselves. 

In a study done in 1980 by the University of Central Florida, it is 
documenting a 50 percent reduction in AFDC recipiency because of 
this child care assistance, and further study shows a reduction by 
75 percent in the cost of the AFDC payment for those families who 
chose to remain in the welfare program. r> i 

We commend the Federal Government on the Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant and the Federal revenue sharing to the coun- 
ties and the cities. These programs have been made flexible enough 
to make it possible for counties and cities to use their dollars for 
matching with the State child care program. 

The State of Florida maintains the requirement for local govern- 
ment participation in SSBG for child care. The cities and counties 
have been able to use revenue sharing and community develop- 
ment in addition to local general revenues to make child care pro- 
grams possible throughout the State. Local control is exercised be- 
cause Community Development and Revenue Sharing Block Grants 
are grants to the local level, which means that they are used very 
cost effectively and monitored and audited regularly. 

We urge that the Federal Government, through IRS, maintain 
the current regulations regarding employer-supported cnild care as 
a nondiscriminatory, nontaxable benefit. The regulations are fair, 
giving the incentive to the employers to participate m the cost of 
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this service and making it to their benefit to do so without penaliz- 
ing the employee. 

We urge the Federal Government to begin to collect data on the 
semces made possible by the combination of the regulations in the 
iKJs and the local use of block grants for services which benefit 
children. 

We would expect that the Federal Government may claim credit 
tor a wide vanety of very beneficial services delivered in a cost-ef- 
fective network because of the block grant system. 

At the State level, child care advocates are proposing a tax credit 
against the Florida State corporation taxes, which would return to 
the employer 50 percent of his expenditure for the supportive child 
care, whether operated on site or operated as a purchase of services 
system. 

If this is put into place, it would mean that the cost of care is 
shared by thirds: one-third through Federal, State and local gov- 
^^P.' employer as one-third; and the parent as one-third. 

This IS true because the parents gat back part of their expendi- 
ture through a tax credit on their ovm income tax, and the employ- 
er gets back part of his expenditure through a State corporation 

Tf n ^ deduction as a cost of doing business. 

If all of these parts continue to exist, day care operators may 
then increase their prices to the level that makes it possible for 
them to meet the standards that are urged by such national organi- 
zations as the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, and national offices such as the Administration for Chil- 
cr®?' rS, .apd Families, which standards are not now met in the 
btate ot Flonda because the parents are simply not able to pay the 
cost of such commendable standards. 

If standards are put in place without purchasing power to the 
parent through the combined funding, then those children most in 
need ot developmental care are removed from the licensed day care 
system and put into what we call bootleg care, which meets no 
standards at all. 

The Federal involvement through JTPA, SSBG, community de- 
velopment, revenue sharing, and through the regulations of the 
iKb, are an essential part of the development that makes it possi- 
ble to have good day care standards, and I neglected to mention 

4^ o . ^^'■^ Program, administered by USDA. 

The State s participation by its use of SSBG and its continued re- 
quirement for the local matching share, together with the State's 
use ot ttie sliding fee scale, which includes the income-eligible fami- 
lies as well as the welfare families— I am mentioning this twice be- 
cause other States have not maintained the requirement for the 
local match and have not continued to make that available to 
anyone other tnan AFDC— and the potential for the State's tax 
credit to corporations for their participation, all put together a 
tunding package that gives parents the purchasing power that is 

Further the system in the State of Florida, developed under the 
ottices ot DHKb, which has a central agency for the administration 
ot all tunds in each geographic area and purchases services from 
all qualifying vendors of child care, makes it possible to improve 
standards for all children in all child care settings. The purchasing 
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power represented by each parent grows because of the combina- 
tion of funds made available through several systerns. 

I understand that George Miller from California is presenting an 
effort to generate such central agencies— calling them resource and 
referral— as models in other places in the country, and we are in- 
terested in watching that. 

The one essential ingredient in this success study is the involve- 
ment of the Federal Government through the program and regula- 
tions mentioned. It is absolutely vital that the Federal Government 
msdntain and increase, and that the Federal Government does not 
pull out from the programs. 

The Federal Government, through its White House Private 
Sector Initiative, has encouraged private employers to participate 
in the provision of child care. This is being done in Florida in a 
number of ways, but most especially through the purchase of serv- 
ices system managed by the same central agencies that manage the 
State funding assistance program. 

The advantages are very simple. One is that there is no duplica- 
tion of funding for any individual child. Another is that each child 
receives the funding most appropriate for that child, with the em- 
ployer's participating creating a success ladder for the parents. 

Employers have responded to the Federal Private Sector Initia- 
tive challenge and are beginning to fund the daily cost of child care 
for their employees who are not eligible for the public dollars pro- 
gram. If the Federal grants to the State in all forms are main- 
tained, then incentives continue for employers to maintain and 
expand their participation, and the three-way triangle of child care 
payment is secure, that being Federal-State, employer and parents. 

This keeps the parents responsible for the choice of care and the 
supervision of care for their own children, but it gives them the 
purchasing power to demand the level of standard recommended by 
the Federal Government. 

Again we commend the efforts of the State of Florida and the 
success of the Federal Government in this direction. And I would 
add that my State is the same as the others, that about 50 percent 
of the need is being met. 

I see that as a success story, but not as completion. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express these thoughts at your 
hearing, and thank you for your continued efforts in service to the 
children. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Carpenter follows:] 
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U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
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Thank you for the opportunitv of tcstifvmg befuw the lu-arm^ on Lhild 
care. We do indeed feel that chihi r.irr is an ♦•s^cntial support sorvico 
to insure young parents acceS"? Lo eduiation, job Lr.nnitig .inil ihv Uibor 
market. We commend Senator Hawkins lor assfmbliug ptriuns knDwledgab 1 on 
the subject in Iter area. 

As our testimony, we would also like to tommt^ml thi» reder.il Gove r nnit' n t on 
certain act ivit les. 

We appreciate CETA-JTHA and FIC tor Ora nge-Ub c»!0 1 ,i , and Seminole Luuntii-s 
and their use of their dollar^ for child care for participants and lor 
training people in child care worK. This h.is eii.ibled huiidteds ol p.ii»Mits, 
mostly women, to participate in CKTA now JTPA who could no' havf othtMuise. 
These women have moved from AKDC to J TFA to nt'.ir si-ll suftiLi»MK> witli 
SSBC child car? only,> to full self sufficiency m a period of thr«'e months 
to five years* The improvement is permanent . The Central Morula PiL 
purchases child care through the >ame coord ina t tjd system as the State for 
SSBC, which allows cost effective use of the funds for the permdiient 
improvement. It may be that this system is unique to Tentral Florida. 1 
don't know, but it should be recogni/ed. 

We appreciate and ask for the maintenance of the Fed» r.il Soiial Servii.es 
Block Grant at the present and increased levels. This Soci.U Se? vices 
Block Grant is being used in states like Florida to providt:: ihild l .u e toi 
low income parents who need it in onier to work to he self i>ii t 1 i c i e n t . 
The Stat*! of Florida has used the Social '-iw'ice Block i.rant m .i co.t 
effective vay paying a part of the child care aLc^wling to the parents' 
need ,> up to the level of $15,000.00 gross annual income tor a familv ot 
four. The st.ite gives special priorities for children of protective 
service, but in general makes the dollars available to those fciinili''s who 
are trying to support themselves. A study done m 198U by the Iriversity 
of Central Florida documents a 50% reduLtion m AMJC recipieiuv htt^ause ol 
this child care assistanc^j and further a reduction by m the amount ot 

the AFUC payment for those families who rematnt-d in the we Mart' |)roi; i ai-is . 

We commend the federal government on the Community Development BIvjlV ^.rant 
and Federal Revenue Sharing to Counties and Cities, These programs jrt 
flexible enough to make it possible for lO unties and Lities to use t ht i r 
dollars for matching with the state child care program. The State of 
Florida maintains the requirement for luLal goveininint pa i t i l i { a t i on in 
the use of Social Service Block Grant for ttiild c.ire. titles and bounties 
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have been able to use Revenue S» ^ and Community Development in 
addition to local general revenu make these child care programs 
possible throughout the state. 1 local control is exercised because 
Community Development and Revenue Sharing are Block Grants at the local 
level. This roe.ins that they are used very cost effectively and monitored 
and audited regul«jrly. 

We urge that the federal government through IRS maintain the current 
regulations regarding employer supported child care as a non- 
discriminatory, non-taxable benefit. The regulations are fdir, giving 
incentive to employers to participate in the cost of the expense of this 
service and making it to their benefit to do so without penalizing the 
employee » 

We urge the federal government to begin to collect data on the services 
made possible by the combinations of the regulations n IRS and the local 
use of the Block Grants for services which benefit children. We would 
expect that the federal government may claim credit for a wide variety a 
very beneficial stirvices delivered in the cost effect ve network because 
of the Block Grant System. 

At the State level child care advocates are proposing i tnx credit against 
the Florida State Corporation taxes which would return to the tm^loysjr 50X 
of his expenditure for the support of child care whether .perated on site 
or opeated as purchase of services system. If this is put into place : t 
would r.ean that the cost of care is shared by thirds through federal, 
state jnd local government as one third, the employer as one third, /.nd 
the parent as one third. This is true because the parents get back part 
of th'iir expenditure through their own personal tax credit on their income 
tax a .d the employer gets back part of his expenditures through the state 
corporation tax credit and the federal tax deduction as a cost of doing 
business. If all of these parts continue to exist, day care opera:or& may 
then increase their prices to the level that makes it possible for tSem to 
meet the standards that are urged by such national organizations as NAEYC 
and national offices as the Administration for Children, Youth and 
families, which standards are not now met in the Stale of Florida because 
the parents are simply not able to pay the cost of such commendable 
standards. If standards are put in place without purchasing power to the 
parent through the combined funding then those children most in need of 
developmental care are removed from the licensed day care system and put 
into what is called "bootleg" care which meets no standards at all. Thf 
federal involvement through Social Service Block Grant, Community 
Development Block Grant, Revenue Sharing Block Grant and through 
regulations of IRS are an essential part of the development that makes it 
possible to have good day care standards. The State's participation by 
the use of its Social Service Block Grant and by its continued requ i romy m 
for the local matching share, together with the State's use of the sliding 
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fee scale which include the ^ncotno elij^iblc fftmilios as w»*l I as ih«» 
welfare families, and the potential for the Stiite's lax credit to 
corporations for their participation puts togotJior n fumiuiK pack*jg«> that 
gives parent*? the purchasing power which is nccossaty. Further, the 
system in the State of Florida (iov*» loped under tho otticos of DHRS which 
has a central agency for the administration of all funds ni oach 
geographic area with purchase of services from all qualifying vendors of 
child care,- makes it possible to improve standards tor all children l^ all 
child care settings as the purchasing power represoiUed by each parent 
g*-ows because of the combination of funding made av.ulable tlir jgh several 
systems . 

Th»» one essential ingredient m this success story is the involvement of 
the Federal Government through the programs and regulations mentioned. It 
is absolutely vital that the fedural government maintain and increase, do 
not pull out, from the programs. The federal governnrnt th.^'io*' its Wh»te 
House Private Sector Initiative has encouraged private employers to 
participate m a provision of child care. This is being done m Florida 
in a number of ways most especially through the piir<.ha>e of services 
system managed by the same central agency thai manage > the state funding 
assistance program. The advantages of this is very simple. I) is that 
there is no duplicate funding tor any individual child. 2) is that each 
child receives the funding most appropriate for that child with the 
employers pai t ic ipat ion creating a success ladder for parents. Employers 
have responded to the federal private sector initiative challenge and are 
beginning to fund the daily cost of child care for their employees who are 
not eligible for the public dollars programs. If the lederal grants to 
the State, m all forms, are maintained then MKent ives continue for 
employers to maintain and expand their participation .Tud the throe way 
triangle of ^hild care payment is secure, that bring 1) f ode ra 1 - s t a t e , 
2) employer, and ^) parents. This keeps the parents lesponsihle for the 
choice of care and the supervision of care for their own children, but 
gives them the pui chasing power to demand the level of standards 
recommended by the federal government. 

Again, we commend the efforts oi the State ot Kiorid.i .ind the succe-^s ul 
tb.e federal government in this direction and ask th.jl thev rew^gni/ed 
and expanded. Thank you foi the opportunitv to express Iht-se tliuughts .it 
your hearing ar'd for you con*, itiuid eft oils »n s<'Tviie io <.hildren. 
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Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Carpenter. 

Margaret Collins, is the president of the Port Everglades Associa- 
tion, and chairs the local PIC [Private Industry Council] for 
Broward County, which involves the Job Training Partnership Act. 

It was a novel approach in the Job Training Partnership Act, to 
involve the private sector in policy planning, and the procurement 
and placing of the job training participants. 

Welcome, Maj^aret. 

Ms. CoLUNS. Triank you. Senator Hawkins. 

Good morning and, as was mentioned, I am Margaret Collins, 
serving my third term as chairman of the BETA Industry Council, 
which is our private industry council responsible for all Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act programs in Broward County. 

We will be glad to meet with the lady who was having the prob- 
lems getting those women on her Private Industry Council, and we 
will tell you that it is really not that difficult. 

I have served on this particular council for 8 years, since its in- 
ception, and as you can see, I have held the chair for 3, but I am 
willing to give it up this year to someone who I think will do a 
good job. 

Of the three people from the south Florida region that the Gov- 
ernor has put on the State Job Training Coordinating Council, two 
of us are females. If we can do that, you can do that too m your 
area. 

I would like to preface my testimony by simply saying that I do 
understand the problems of the single parent. 

I was divorced in 1973, with a 4-year-old and a 4-week-old, and I 
spent 10 years building my career as a single parent. So, for 10 
years, or at least until 2 years ago, I have been very familiar with 
the problems of child care, and please do not think that being able 
to afford child care will solve your problems. It does not. 

Thank you. Senator Hawkins, for your interest in the child care 
problems, and please allow me to give you our perspective, the 
JTPA perspective. 

I y xld like to leave you today with two central messages: 

First, adequate child care is an economic productivity problem, 
and not just a social or humanistic problem. 

Second, it is a major barrier to employment for the poor, eco- 
nomically depressed, and lower middle class. And that is why we 
assure at our Broward Employment and Training Administration 
Program that I will now call BETA, so that everybody will know 
that it is an acronym for our job training program, we do assure 
that 100 percent of our clients needing child care support while in 
training get it. And I will give you a few statistics at the end of my 
talk on our program. 

Employment, meaningful work, is the thread which holds the 
social fabric together and, without a job, self-respect decreases, and 
class distinction increases and crime increases and dependency in- 
creases, and tax revenue decreases. Studies have shown that most 
social ills are solved when a person finds meaningful employment. 

Give a person a job and they will provide for food, shelter, and 
health care for themselves and their family. Jobs mean that the 
gross national product goes up; tax revenues go up; welfare spend- 
ing goes down. 
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Women are a mayor resource to this Nation's economy. However, 
often adequate child care is a major barrier to employment. This 
brings me to point No. 2. This barrier most effectively operates on 
the poor and middle class. 

Let me give you an example. A woman with two children earn- 
ing a starting salary of $4.86 an hour, which is our average place- 
ment wage at BETA, will pay approximately $77 a week in 
Broward County for child care on a gross salary of $194. 

That means that her take-home pay of $145 does not go far when 
you see what is left after $77 is paid out fo/ child care, what is left 
for food, shelter, and health care needs. 

If the person begins, God forbid, at the minimum wage of $3.35 
an hour, and earns $134 a week, which translates into a net pay of 
$105, it becomes economically and financially irresponsible t>^ con- 
tinue working and to give up AFDC, Medicaid health benefits, food 
stamps, and child care benefits. 

For those reasons, we find that many of our people will stay on 
welfare, as opposed to taking a job, if there are these other costs 
because, when they see that their take-home pay will not cover 
them, it becomes financially irresponsible for them to give up 
something when their whole paycheck can go away with one trip to 
the health care clinic that they no longer have covered because 
they are not on welfare. 

There are many studies which now speak to the feminization of 
the poor. These studies recognize that the ranks of the poor and 
the economically disadvantaged are increasingly made up of those 
who are female single heads of households. For them, cnild care, 
both while in training and after placement, is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

At BETA, we find that 52 percent of those in our skills training 
classes— that is, those in classes who are learning some marketable 
skill — are receiving child care services. 

Ninety-three percent of the female single heads of households at 
BETA are receiving child care subsidies. These figures represent, 
however, only 10 percent of our active enrollment. 

We believe that these figures are low because of the economic 
disincentive to attend classes, study hard, let someone else rear 
your children, and get placed in a job, and then end up with less 
total resources than what you had while you were on welfare. 

I am personally not opposed to paying welfare, even though we 
run an antiwelfare program. If a person cannot get a Job, I do not 
object to that. 

What I do object to is not giving the same benefits to those who 
are beginning to learn a trade and who are actively involved in a 
program, that they are not given the Medicaid benefits, that they 
are not given the child care benefits, and that they are not given 
the other benefits as soon as they are placed in a job. 

You have to understand that ! am going to probably say some- 
thing that is a little unpopular in that I do not believe that JTPA 
can solye the child care benefits problem the way that the law is 
now written. 

Not only is the 15 percent administrative cap, that makes it very 
difficult for us to provide a lot of support services and transporta- 
tion benefits. 
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i cerve on the State Job Training Coordinating Council, and we 
have something called performance standards, and at our local pro- 
-am we just got a half a million r'.ollar incentive bonus. We are 
the best program in the State, and we got the most money once 
again, but I will tell you how we won that. It was by meeting eight 
out of eight performance standards, and one of those performance 
standards is cost per placement. And while you are requiring us to 
serve more people with less money and with more restrictions on 
our administrative money and do it at a cheaper cost, what you are 
forcmg us to do, through the way that the law is written and not 
the way that we choose to operate it on a local option basis, is to go 
mto more direct placements. 

It is cheaper to put people on a job and to train them, and we 
cannot spend the amounts of money that we would like to do on 
these difficult types of training programs, and that includes child 
care, transportation, and counseling, because what happens is that 
we are penalized for that when we come up for a review the next 
year. And that is h .opening around the country, and we have com- 
plained about it and we will continue to do so as our program is 
very vocal to criticize those things. But I need to tell you that, at 
the same time, you cannot come back at me and say you guys are 
not doing a good job. Because we are doing a great job of placing 
people in jobs, and that is what JTPA is for. 

We cannot solve all of the other problems of child care and sup- 
port services, because the law is not written to allow us to do that 
without being p)enalized. 

If you will change the law so that we are not penalized, we will 
be glad to do that. 

As I say, we provide in our local program 100 percent child care 
for people who need it, and it is at the expense of some of those 
performance standards that we do that. 

Senator Hawkins. Does the waiver provision help overcome the 
standards problem? 

Ms. Coluns. No, it does not. 

The performance standards are very simple. The cost for place- 
ment, the cost for training, and they are subjective. 

We have heard many horror stories about child abuse, but the 
one hidden form of abuse that is rarely reported is the practice of 
poor working mothers leaving their ve^y young children with their 
older chi dren, not only providing inadequate care, but sometimes 
even holding the older children out of school. 

I will not delve into that because you have heard it very well 
from the people from the more rural neighborhoods than Broward 
County, 

As a private sector group directly involved in the unemployment 
problem, we wish to make the following recommendations: 

Get employers involved, promote shelter facilities at the place of 
employment or very nearby. 

Child care could be included as a optional fringe benefit when 
used in a flexible fringe benefit package, but it should not be taxed. 

I-ederally subsidized child care should be continued and expand- 
ed to include those not only at the poverty level, but just above the 
poverty level, and it should be available during and after place- 
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ment from our job training programs, perhaps through vouchers as 
in the existing Section 8 HUD Housing Program. 

More infant care facilities are needed, because infants require 
more care. And it is therefore more costly and less popular at the 
private day care facilities serving the poor and near poor. 

Facilities offering evening care should be promoted, because a 
person who needs to study or work in the evening often finds that 
there are no child care facilities available in the evening, and I can 
vouch for that. 

As in the Job Training Partnership Act, which is effectively ad- 
dressing unemployment needs through a partnership between the 
Government and the private sector, we believe that a similar 
public partnership attacking the child care problem would greatly 
contribute to the American economy, as well as giving a new gen- 
eration of Americans a decent start on life. 

We hope that you will be able to push that, as you have so many 
other programs that have helped children. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms. CoLUNS. Thank you. Senator Hawkins. 

Senator Hawkins. Those standards were promulgated by the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Ms. CtoLUNS. That is correct. 

Senator Hawkins. And they are not part of the JTPA. I can 
assure you that we will have a meeting with the Department of 
Labor and change those. 

Ms. CoLUNS. I neglected to give you just a couDle of child care 
statistics from our program, if you are interested. 

Senator Hawkins. Of course. 

. Ts. CtoLUNS. One would be that we serve 240 vomen who re- 
ceived child care services during the 12-month period ended June 
30, 1985, and we expect to serve an equal number during the cur- 
rent year. 

That is an expenditure of about $178,000 through June 30, 1986, 
which will be about the same as last yeai's. 

Out of an activ2 enrollment of 664 people, we have 122 people in 
skills training, and 65 of the women in that skills training program 
are receiving child care benefits. 

Ninety-three percent of the female single heads Oi households 
with children under 6 are receiving child care benefits from us, and 
the cost is $45 a week for one child and $77 a week for two chil- 
dren. 

As I mentioned, we do not have a waiting list for child care, and 
I think the figures are low because, as I said, the law is gearing us 
toward direct placement activities. And as soon as we place them 
on a job, the services are no longer there. And also since JTPA 
does '^ot pay a stipend, it does not pay people to go into class and 
for training, which it did before, when it worked, even though we 
did not get it back. And some people cannot afford to sit in those 
training programs and put bread on the table, much less pay for 
child care services. So, as a result of less people going into training 
and more people going into direct placements, there is a lesser re- 
quirement for child care. 
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It is not that we should not be doing it or that there should not 
be a waiting list. There should be a huge demand for it, but those 
are the reasons why I believe that there is not. 

Senator Hawkins. I would say that is the reason that the pro- 
gram is being criticized nationwide. 

Ms. CoLUNS. Of course it is. 

Senator Hawkins. Those things are being taken from the people 
who need them the most. 
Ms. CoLUNS. Of course. 

Senator Hawkins. We have always used Broward County as a 
model for the total national program. 

I commend you for being so diligent and for not only being the 
administrator of it, but for being on the State board. And maybe 
you can helo some of these ladies get on the local PIC in their 
counties. 

Ms. CoLUNS. Thank you, Senator Hawkins. 

Senator Hawkins. Sandra Keene is the coordinator of a vocation- 
al educational grant and the RIVET Program at the Brevard Com- 
munity College, both using Federal funding. We are here to hear 
your report about your program meeting the needs of displaced 
homeniakers and teenage mothers. 

Ms. ICeene. Thank you, Senator Hawkins, and I am honored to 
be called upon to be here this morning. 

Young women who are single parents have complex social needs 
and an urgent need to become economically self-sufficient. 

In order to assist women to access job skills training available in 
my community, I have found that ti.ere is a great need for child 
care and dollars. 

Today I will talk about the impact of poverty and the demise of 
the extended family. In particular, I will address some of the prob- 
lems of yoimg women who are single parents, and point out a way 
to assist these women in their struggle to become self-sufficient. 

The following figures are based upon the 1980 census: 

We find in that census that 75 percent of tiie poor are women 
and children, 45 percent of the mothers with children under the 
age of 6 are working, and 11 million children under 13 have no 
care while their parents work. In Brevard County, FL, the median 
income for all women in 1980 v/as $9,805, while the median income 
for female heads of households with children under 6 years of age 
was $5,179. A family cannot live on an income of $5,179 in 1985. 

How is it possible for a young woman to rise above the poverty 
level? 

If the child support awarded by the court were paid, it would be 
a beginning. However, the census shows that this is seldom the 
case because 74 percent of all fathers default in the first year of 
their court ordered child support. 

Without the help of the extended family, the picture for the 
single parent family is indeed very grim. 

Most of the women we serve have come from white middle class 
homes. They had not known poverty before they were di>^orced, 
and they have little awareness of the social service agencies to 
assist the 7*oor. 

Our program orients and makes direct referrals to these agencies 
and, at best, this gives them access to food stamps and shelter. This 
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is life at the survival level, and any income that she earns will be 
charged against the benefits that she receives from these agencies. 

In order to rise above the poverty level, training in a specialized 
skill is needed. Brevard Community College, assisted by the Job 
Training Partnership Act and the Carl Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Funds, offers many training programs. 

Financial aid assistance for tuition is available, and our women 
are encouraged to apply for and accept that financial assistance. 
However, that assistance, like earned income, is also charged 
against health and rehabilitative services [HRS] allotments. That is 
the price, in the short term, for an HRS recipient, when she enrolls 
in college. 

Vocationcd education job skills training is a most likely solution 
to poverty in the long run, and that is what we strongly encourage. 
However, the greatest barrier for a woman to enter college or 
JTPA-funded training is the cost of child care. 

Again, unless the extended family can provide the child care, the 
expense of child care is impossible for the HRS recipient. And as 
you heard earlier today, charges in our county range from $30 to 
$60 per week. 

In Brevard County, JTPA is ottering the prepaid child care 
option, and 70 to 75 percent of the vomen who apply are accepting, 
which is a very clear indication that the women are in need of 
child care assistance. The work incentive program for mothers who 
are HRS recipients has a long waiting list for the subsidized child 
care available. 

Central Florida has a fast growing job market, and the jobs are 
available. But wages are low unless workers have special skills. 

The college offers the training needed to enter the job market, 
but we need to find better wayj to help young women who are 
single parents gain access to that training. The lack of child care 
dollars to assist students is the major barrier to job training. 

At Brevard Community College in 1985 and 1986, nearly one- 
third of our Carl Perkins Entitlement will go directly into child 
care stipends. These dollars will assist women enrolled in high 
school and nontraditional training. 

Over the past 2 years, I have provided direct service and coun- 
seled with more than 400 women who face the struggles of provid- 
ing for themselves and their children. I know that they have great 
needs. 

No longer is it likely that a young mother can rely upon her 
mother or sisters or other extended family members to assist her 
with child care. The young mother most often finds that grand- 
mother is working or that she has moved, and the American dream 
of extended family support is no longer available. 

I strongly recommend that we make child care dollars available 
to mothers who are in job skills training. 

After the committees have heard the facts, and after the deci- 
sions have been made and the lights in our conference rooms have 
been turned out, there is a voice that can still be heard, and that is 
the child of the child, am the child. I am the future. Who will 
care for me?*' 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Sandra. 
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Your program has a fantastic reputation for offering nontradi- 
tional job skill training programs for women. In other words, you 
have a great trend setting program there in training women for 
the higher paying jobs. 

Ms. Keene. That is definitely the emphasis for us, and short- 
term high skill training is what we are striving for. 

In one program, electronic communications repair, the class was 
without students 2 weeks before college was to start. I assisted the 
industrial division advertising that class, with a public service an- 
nouncement on the radio, directing it toward women. In 2 weekf 
we received over 60 telephone calls in our office. We exceeded the 
capacity of the class very quickly and had enough for a second 
class. I am just sure that women want this kind of training but do 
not know how to get it. 

Senator Hawkins. We commend you for your care and your 
stewardship. 

Ms. Keene. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Keene follows:] 
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CHILDCARE: AN ESSENTIAL SUPPORTIVE SERVICE TO INSURE 
ACCESS TO EDUCATION, JOB TRAINING AND THE LABOR MARKET 
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Cocoa, Florida 



Broward County Main Library 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
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Young women who are single parents h&ve complex social problems and an urgent need 
to become economically self-sufficient. In order to assist women to access job skills 
training available in my community I have found there is a great need for childcare 
and dollars. 

Today I will talk about the impact of poverty and the demise of the extended family. 
In particular I will address some of the problems of young women who are single 
parents and point out a way to assist these women in their struggle to become 
self-sufficient. 



The i9S0 Census reveals that: 

.•75 percent of the poor are women and children. 

.<»5 percent of mothers with children under six are working and 11 million children 

under 13 have no care while their parents work. 
. In Brevard County, FL, the median income for all women is $9,805, while the 

median income for female heads-of-household, with children under six, was $5,179. 

A family cannot live on a income of $5,179 in 1985. 

How is It possible for a young woman to rise above the poverty leveP 

If the child support awarded ^ne court were paid, it would be a beginning. However, 

the census shows that this is seldom the case because percent of all fathers default 

,n the first year of court-ordered child support. 

Without the help of the extended family, the picture for the single parent family is 
indeed very grim. 

♦1980 U.S. Census Bureau Statistics 
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Mo:>t of the woincu wc serve have tofpe (roni white, iniddle-clabS homes. Tticy have not 
known poverty before they were divorced. They have little awareness of the social 
service agencies to assist the poor. Our program orients and nakes direct referrals to 
these agencies. At best this gives them access to food stamps and shelter. 
Ihjs IS life at the survival level. Any »n"ome she earns will be charged against the 
benefits she receives from these agencies. 

In order to rise auove ihe poverty level, training in a speeiali/ccl skill is needed. 
Brevard Community College through 3TPA (3ob Training Partnership Act) and Carl 
Perkins (Voc. Ed.) funds offers many training programs, rinancial aid assistance for 
tuition IS available, and our women are encouraged to apply for and accept that; 
however, financial aid for tuition* like earned income, is also charged against Healtti 
and Rehabilitative Services (HRS) allotments. That is the price in the short term for an 
HRS recepient. 

Vocational education job skiU training is a most likely solution to poverty in the long 
run, and that is what we strongly encourage. However, the greatest barriers for a 
woman to enter college or 3TPA funded training is the cost of child care. Again, unless 
the extended family can provide the child care, the expense of child care is impossible 
for the HRS recepien^. Charges range from $30 to $60 weekly in Brevard County. 
In Brevard County, 3TPA is offering the pre-paid child care option, and 70 to ,5% of 
the women who apply accept. This is a very clear indication that women are in need 
of child care assistance. The Work Incentive Program for mothers who are HRS 
recepients has a long waiting list for the subsidized child care available. 
Central Florida has a fast-growing job market. The jobs are available, but wages are 
low unless workers have special skills. 

The colleges offer the training needed to enter the job market. We need to find better 
ways to help young women who are single parents to gain access to that training. The 
need for child care stipends to assist is the major barrier to job training. At Brevard 
Communiiy College in 1985-86 nearly one-third of our Carl Perkins En.itlement will go 
directly into child care stipends. These dollars will assist women enrolled in h^gh school 
and non-traditional training. 
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Over the past two years I have provided direct service and counseled with more than 
^00 wotnen who face ihc struggles o( providing (or themselves and their children. I 
know they need our help: 

No longer is it likely that a young mother can rely on her mother or sisters, the 
extended family Tiembers, to assist her with child care. The young mother rriost often 
finds grandmo:ner is working, or she has moved. The American Dream ol extended 
family support is no longer available. 

I strongly recommend we make child care dollars available to mothers who are in job 
skills training. 

After the committes have heard the facts, after the decisions have been made and the 
lights in the conference rooms are turned out, there is a voice that can stjU be heard. 
That IS the voice of the child: 

"I am the Child; I am tne Future; who will care for me?** 

Senator Hawkins. Our final witness today is Patrice Woeppel, 
who is the director of the Early Childhood Development Associa- 
tion of Broinard County, FL, here. 

The child care agencies take care of over 2,000 children in Fort 
Lauderdale, and Patrice is addressing the needs of parents who are 
served under the Refugee Resettlement Act. And I understand that 
we are going to visit one after this hearing. 

Ms. Woeppel. After this hearing, we will be visiting a therapeu- 
tic nursery. 

Thank you. Senator Hawkins, for providing the opportunity for 
me to share with you some of the Early Childhood Development 
Association's experiences in providing child care to refugee and en- 
trant families. We have identified four major problems: 

First, that child care is not included in the employment related 
expenses category of targeted assistance. 

Second, the 3-year limit on the refugee re.5ettlement program. 

Third, lack of funds. 

Fourth, the impounding of Federal funds. 

The Federal Office of Refugee Resettlement, the ORR, does not 
recognize child care as an employment-related expense. 

ORR-targeted assistance dollars are divided 85 percent for em- 
ployment related expenses, and 15 percent for other expenses. 
Child care is in the other category, vying with English language 
classes, transportation, and legal services for those minimal dollars 
in the other category. 

This policy is defeating what the Refugee Resettlement Program 
is trying to accomplish. If subsidized day care is not r.vailable, par- 
ents must eithtr stop working or leave youngsters 'u Jie care of 
slightly older brothers and sisters, or in the care of an elderlv or 
infirm relative, or alone and unsupervised. And we know this nap- 
pens. Workers have discovered small children locked in bathrooms 
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or tied to furniture because the earnings of desperate parents could 
not be stretched to pay for child care. 

Seventy-five percent of the Refugee Resettlement Program appli- 
cants require child care. 

In county after county in this State, the lack of child care has 
been shown to be a barrier to employment through the Refugee Re- 
settlement Program. 

Twelve hundred people will receive jobs or training through the 
Broward Refugee Resettlement Program this year. Two years ago, 
it was 15,000. We can only provide child care for 200. 

Because there are so few child care slots, child care is limited to 
90 days, and that is how we come up with the 200, it actually 
means 48 slots. This gives you some idea of what has happened in 
the past 2 years (displaying chart). 

Ninety days is unrealistic and impractical, and let me give you 
one example. 

Daniella completed her training at Atlantic Vocational, and the 
day care services that she was receiving for her 6-month old daugh- 
ter were discontinued. She had, however, gotten a job through the 
counselor at Atlantic Vocational. Her job would pay her about $100 
a week. 

Child care in this area would run somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $45 to $60 or $70 a week, and she obviously could not 
afford that. She also did not want to lose the job and stay home 
with the baby, so she left her daughi/er with an elderly caretaker at 
a cost of $25 a week— obviously unlicensed and all of the rest— and 
the child recently spent 2 weeks in the hospital because of the 
babysitter's neglect. Daniella is still considering using that babysit- 
ter again for her child because she does not have any other options. 

Title 20 would be an option in theory. But, of course, we have 
1,900 eligible children on the waiting list for that service, so it is 
not a realistic option for her. 

The second problem that we have identified is the 3-year limita- 
tion on Federal assistance for refugees and entrants, which pre- 
sumes full acculturation within that time. 

Haitians who have come to south Florida have had to learn a 
new language and to accustom themselves to urban living. The 
only employment available to them is in the minimum wage serv- 
ice occupations which, in this area, are seasonal. The Haitians are 
an industrious people who are willing to learn the job skills they 
need for stable employment. 

Continued Federal assistance would provide child care and assist 
them to become economically self-sufficient and eliminate the ne- 
cessity for future welfare subsidies. 

There are 45,000 entrant refugees in this county, but the Office 
of Refugee Resettlement only recognizes 6,600 of them because of 
that 3-year limit that I just mentioned. If you add to the 45,000 
figure the 3,000 of our newest citizens who have been born to refu- 
gee parents in this county over the last few years, you can easily 
see that we have a major problem. 

These U.S. citizens must depend on their refugee parents. They 
need good developmental care, they need the Children's Nutrition- 
al Program which Senator Hawkins has fought so hard to main- 
tain, they need exposure to the English language and to a variety 
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of other services. While the need has grown, our funding has de- 
creased each year, which brings me to the third issue. 

Two yeaio ago, we were receiving $564,000 for 11 months to pro- 
vide child care. This year, it is $120,000 for 12 months, or an 80 
percent reduction. So while the numbers in need have increased, 
the dollars for the services have substantially decreased. 

To sum up, child care must be included in the 85 percent employ- 
ment related category of targeted assistance. That is essential. 

The 3-year limit must be lifted. 

The funds allocated for targeted assistance must be released. 
Thirty percent of our allocation has been impounded, and that rep- 
resents $3.5 million for the State of Florida. 

Finally, we need additional targeted assistance funding to contin- 
ue those services that can help the Haitian entrant refugee popula- 
tion become self-supporting productive citizens. 

Thank you on behalf of our almost 3,000 newest citizens and 
their refugee entrant parents valianviy working and trying to 
adjust to their new lives in the United States. 



Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Patrice. 
I might tell the audience that the administration did hold up the 
money for the Refugee Resettlement Act. Florida and California 
sued to get the money, and the Senate, in the meantime, acted, and 
we have that money free now. 

I requested a GAO study of how the Resettlement Act money 
was being used and what had happened to the money while we 
were not getting it. And I will be happy to coordinate with you on 
our findings. 

Ms. WoEPPEL. Thank you. We would appreciate that. 

Senator Hawkins. All of these programs come up for reauthor- 
ization next year, you know, and not every State has a refugee 
problem. It is very difficult to get a State without a refugee prob- 
lem to help a State that does. So it is a matter of personal tactics 
on how we get that money, and we might have to call upon you to 
^.ve us some assistance. Many people have come to Florida from 
another St^te, and it is very difficult to get those other States to 
help us, so we might have to march together again. 

We appreciate your administration and your testimony here 
today, and I would like to a'^k you one question. 

Have you had to Lo/minate any contracts with parents because 
*here was not enr F;,aeral money to continue their child care? 

Ms. WoEPr'EL. Ji , yes, that is right. We terrninat^^d about 150 
children betv/eeu April and June of la»1. yvar, and that wa3 very 
sad because, in many cases, *here was nothing ihai we coula do. 
And th< re was no other prog, a ^ that we could use for those chil- 
dren. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you so much, and 'vould you mind 
giving us an overview of your program that centers on therapeutic 
day care, and whether it is for the mother or for the child? 

Ms. WoEPPEL. It is for both. 

We operate a therapeutic nursery for children who have been 
identified by HRS Protective Services as being either abused or ne- 
glected. It is a small program, and it operates at two centers, and 
what we do is we mainstream the child in the morning in the regu- 
lar day care center program, and then in the afternoon, the chil- 
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dren are in a very small group for the therapeutic session, no more 
than one to one or one to two, with a counselor. 

The whole program is under the supervision of a clinical psychol- 
ogist. 

We meet with the parents in group, and we also do mother-child 
groups— in other words, the mother and the child in a group of 
about 8 or 10, in addition to the individual counseling and group 
counseling. 

We are vei7 excited about it, and we have done pre- and post- 
testing, and timed obser\ ations, and we can document the efficacy 
of our approach. We are very excited that you are coming to visit 
us this afternoon. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. I will be telling the other Senators about it, 
too. 

Everyone in this room knows that it was quite a feat to even get 
child care mentioned in job training. Our concern is to make sure 
that it gets to t^^e right program. 

There was great concern about how bad CETA was, and they 
wanted high performance standards in this particular legislation 
because it was novel and a breakthrough that we had never had 
before. And we will soon see how GAO did spend that money on 
the Refugee Resettlement Program. 

I understand that the GAO study came out this weekend on the 
Job Training Partnership Act, the study that we had asked for— 
which is in this morning's newspapers. 

We thank those of you who have participated with us today, and 
we will continue to work with you in the future. 

As Sandra so eloquently stated, the children are our future. And 
in talking about the future, we have to talk about children. 

They do not vote, and they do not have a PAC. And I want to tell 
yoa that it is hard to get people, especially Senators, to work for 
those people who do not vote and do not have a PAC. So the ladies 
have to make up the difference, and this group of ladies really has. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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The emphasis of the Job Training Partnership Act is 
job placement, programs must be performance oriented and 

OUTCOME DRIVEN. !t IS ONE OF THE FEW, IF NOT ONLY, SoCiAL 
PROGRAMS WHOSE ACCOUNTABILITY IS BASED ON MEETING ITS 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. OnE OF FEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS WHERE 
PROCESS TAKES A BACK SEAT TO PRODUCT. We , BOTH THE PUBLIC 
AND THE PRIVATE SECTORS, IN FLORIDA APPLAUD AND EMBRACE 
THIS CONCEPT. We PREFER TO BE JUDGED BY OUR RESULTS RATHER 
THAN EXTENSIVE DIALOGUE ABOUT OUR PROCESSES. ThIS PERFORMANCE 
ORIENTATION IS ONE OF THE PRIMARY REASONS THAT FlORIDa'S 
PRIVATE SECTOR HAS JOINED US AS PARTNERS IN EMPLOYING THE 
JOBLESS. 

The Job training Partnership Program provide? for ISr, or 

THE FUNDS AVAILABLE TO LOCAL PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS (PIC) 
TO PROVIDE SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO JTPA PARTICIPANTS. ThE 

State of Florida receives Cb3,505.000 for JTPA which it passes to 

THE LOCAL ?IC'S. Of THAT AMOUN'. . $8,025,900 IS EARMARKED FOR 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. To DATE.. THE SPENDING LEVEL FOR JTPA 

SUPPORT IS AT This limit, as written in the law, 

SUGGESTS THE LACK OF EMPHASIS ON SUPPORT SERVIC!-: AS AN 
SIGNIFICANT FACTOR IN TRAINING AND PLACEMENT PROGRAMS. JTPA 
ALSO PROHIBITS ANY STIPENDS TO BE PAID TO PARTICIPANTS \/HILE 
IN THE PROGRAM. BOTH OF THESE ELEMENTS OF THE LAW, DIRECTLY 
IMPACT PROGRAM DESIGN. 

JTPA BECOMES A PLACEMENT PROGRAM. UnLIKE ITS rREDECESSOR 

CETA. JTPA DOES NOT provide for income maintlnance. This 

FACT MAY HAVE RESULTED IN LESS INTEREST IN JTPA BY THOSE WHOSE 
PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES REQUIRE MORE SUPPORT. ThOUGH ADDITIONAL 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES CERTAINLY WOULD ENHANCE JTPA'S ABILITY 
TO REACH ADDITIONAL CLIENTELE, IT MAY NOT RESULT HOWEVER 
IN SIGNIFICANT INCREASES IN LONG TERM JOE PLACEMENT. ThIS 
POINT IS CRITICAL AND MUST BE UNDERSTOOD FULLY BY THOSE WH'^ 
ATTEMPT TO DEVISE SOLUTIONS. 

As ALL PEOPLE WITH CHILDREN, THE UNEMPLOYED HAVE NEEDS 
FOR A VARIETY OF SUPPORT SERVICES TO MAINTAIN THEIR FAMILIES. 
The FINANCIAL REALITY OF THESE NEEDS SERVE FOR THE MOST PART 
AS A BARRIER TO SEEKING EDUCATION AND TRAINING AND MAINTAINING 
EMPLOYMENT. FoR EXAMPLE, AN UNEMPLOYED MOTHER WITH 3 
CHILDREN IN FLORIDA MAY BE ENTITLED TO S73I3/YR. IN CASH AND 
SERVICES TO SUPPORT HER FAMILY. ThIS SAME MOTHER WORKING AT 
$3.35 PER HOUR RECEIVES $6068 PER YEAR BEFORE TAXES. A 

ten percent reduction. 

Those of us whose vork is direct to turning "tax users" 

INTO "taxpayers" SPEAK OFTEN ABOUT IDEALS SJCH AS "SELF -ESTEEM" 
AND THE "work ETHiC". BuT, BY THE SAME TOKEN WOULD CONSIDER 
A CONSCIOUS DECISION BY ANY WORKING PERSON TO REDUCE HIS/hER 
PERSONAL INCOME UNSOUND IF NOT IRRESPONSIBLE. We HAVE TOO 
LONG DEALT WITH THE SUBJECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND I TG CURES IN 
MORAL TERMS. Any STUDY OF SUPPORT FOR PEOPLE TO ENSURE 
ENTRY INTO THE LABOR FORCE MUST BE BASED PRIMARILY ON THE 
FINANCIAL REALITIES WITH WHICH THE UNEMPLOYED ARE BASED. We 
MUST TURN THE SYSTEM'S DISENCENTIVE TO WORK INTO INCENTIVES. 

Presently, most suppCr^T services received by participants 

ARE terminated IMMEDIATELY UPON EMPLOYMENTS. At THE GAME TIME, 
AS A NEW EMPLOYEE OF A BUSINESS, THIS SAME PARTICIPANT MAY NOT 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR COMPANY BENEFITS FOR 6 MONTHS, OnE CHILD'S 
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BROKEN ARM CAN BECOME A FINANCIAL DISASTER FOR A FAMILY JUST 
GETTING A NEW START. ThE IDEAL SYSTEM WOULD ELIMINATE THE 
"cliff" effect on support SERVICES CAUSED BY EMPLOrMENT. In, 
FACT WHAT MIGHT BE PROPOSED IS A GRADUAL LESSENING OF 
BENEFITS AND DF.PENDENCY, WHILE ENCOURAGING CONTINUED 
PARTICIPATION IN THE WORKFORCE. ThIS WOULD CERTAINL> MAKE A 

return to education or enrollment in job training more luviting. 

The oYstems which presently afte.'ipt to serve the 
disadvantaged unemployed continue to be fragmented. this 

FRAGMENTATION HAS SERVICE PROVIDERS WORKING AT ODDS WITH ONE 
ANOTHhR IN AN ATTEMPT TO SUCCEED. ThE PRIVATE SECTOR 
VOLUNTEERS WHO WORK WITH US CONTINUALLY POINT OUT THAT PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED TO OFFER A VARIETY OF SERVICES TO THE SAME WORK GROUP 

compete with one another because of program mandates, 
Private Sector volunteers remain concerned about interagency 
coordination effective service delivery. 

The JTPA brings to us a marvelous opportunity to address 

THESE AREAS. AlL PARTICIPANTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
COMMUNITY ARE REPRESENTED AT THE PIC TABLE. FLORIDA HAS TAKEN 
THE POSTURE THAT PIC's ARE NOT MERELY THE ADVISORS ON JTPA. 
INSTEAD/ WE HAVE OPTED TO CHALLENGE THE PIl'S TO BECOME 

THE "United Way" of Employment and Training in their area. 
This says that a IMC should review all lmployment and training 

PROGRAMS AND ASSURE THAT A COORDINATED STRATEGY EXISTS TO 
SERVE THOSE IN NEED. ThE PIC HAS BEEN CHALLENGED TO BRING ABOUT 
A TOTAL COMMUNITY CHANGED FOR TACKLING UNEMPLOYMENT. ThIS IS 
HAPPENING IN EVERY COUNTY IN FLORIDA. IhE OVERALL GOAL FOR 
ALL OF US IS TO HAVE THE MUST EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
THAT MOST BENEFIT THE UNEMPLOYED. In ORDER TO DO THIS WE NEED 
TO PUT INCENTIVES ON EMPLOYMENT TO MAKE SURE THAT IT IS MORE 
COMPETITIVE THAN UNEMPLOYMENT. We NEED TO CONTINUE TO REVIEW 

OUR wor:(s to assur: WE don't lose sight of our goals. 
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The Displaced Konenakers Network, a r..tio->ol v^.rella or.a.watxo^ 
llnklnr. displaced honen^ker.. service proMd.r. .nJ ic^voc.u<s is pU.i.od 
to sub.lt tesclnony on the pro.lsio. of c M i c ire i^ t j,, Tr.,nin-> 
Partnership Act Pro,^... ^or-^cd in 1^75, t>e ^.ct-.or^ "'o.i.Vs .ec.->ic.I 
assistance to the 'lore in 70n pro^rars serv — i ^ i , . ^ > 
addition to ^cvocatir^r on t^e national, .tu. U^eis 
of In port a nee to displicod hj-c-.^'ers 

The prinary concern ot di«^Dliced I, o- ^ i ; e r s . . hn . ^, o i.t o- the 

labor market for ten, twent^^ even thirt. .e.rs. ^ i n ^ r> , .-.I, 

".any cf the- need to develop n.rkct.Me skills. th.:r m r r i c i . . t i n ^. 

in job trair,ln« ,ro,rans Is curtiUcd I.e. oi .word.M, .nd ..c.s.iSK 

child .<,re \..ordlnr to . rcce.t report issuo.^ r- t n. .Mice o 
■^echnolo^^v \<. so s s e-e n t , i n^^orit. .I i s ^ 1 u ^ d K - t - j k . r s ^ct M 

h^ve children I i v i n li it l.o-^e (o^'icc or T^-.^>nolv^. \s .s-^,t ^ 
Hone-»a K e r s 



Pro - T,\ 1 - H Folic 



'J r t , 



Cle.xrl,, It joo Trjinn^ Pjirtnors), 
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The Displaced Honerakers Network has found that support tor c'lild c t r 
is Halted in JTPA proRra-is. A survey conducted hv the Netuor^ in 1^85 
showed that only 27 ot 80 JTPA contracts that served displaced honenakers. 
or 34 percent. lncludi.d funds i^r child care. The L . «^ . Goioral AccourtinR 
Office (GAO) studied the isfuo of iuonortlvo 'ervices lender JTPa but did 
not dcternine Che extent to which (they) s.iti-;ficd participants' needs for 
such support (General Account ins; Otfice. The Job Training Partne hip 
Act An Analysis of Support Cost L' Tits and PTrtlclpant Ch.i net eristics . 
November 6 . 1985 . p 18^. Our ancd.-'otal evidence strorplv supfjests that 
the need for child care is not bcino -et and that -tjanv displaced 
hone-aakers and other single he^ds household arc effectlvel\ excluded 
£ror JTPA progrars. 

To resolve this probljn. Congress should take action to clarif> to 
states and local service dcli.'crv areas (sn\s) foi-r wavs m i«hich 
individuals needing c ^ 1 1 d care could be Setter served bv JT^A first. 
Congress should clarity Iha: fu-ds avjiLible for c^ild care and other 
supportive services siould ne used tor this reason. '^A'^ and .i r 
iTdcpendent co'^Sultant hi\,e both iowd tfat SDAs ha.'o been allocating on I v 
7-'^ percent of their M>ids for surportiv'e b.er\ice^ fC\0. i^, ^ . Ttt 
'ilkor. "ilir> "-eldi-te.n md '-.theri'^e "^olo,. r Indopo->(^ent "Sector 
Assessnent of T^c Jo b Trai^m:: iMrtner^^^p \c t p^asc IT-i n t i i 1 
I-splcnentat ion . January l^S"^. p.iii) ^be 1 i*. it^cl' allows vi percent of 
Title II\ tuno--> Lo be spe^t lor i'Ininistri:L\.o costs md p?-:icirant 
support i"^ co-biration. I: SDNs reach i^o c i i*^ t'-e law o' ^5 

percent tor ad-i", istritivc cos^t-^. thn^ =£ill cr.iLd i-^l t'^e ''^ :ir 
support ivo strviros--::-inhl. jh^ a^oiu i'-i' ^•>- -^.^c- --^ t. 
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percent Unit<»tion waived, therehv -aLin^ nore funds .ivnilahle for 
supportive services. The Iau s t a f e <; that the ^^nvernor nu«; t c;rint the 
request for a waiver If, o-ont; othor condltiors, the S'~A p 1 .i n s to serve d 
dlsproportloriJtoU hi^h -^i-nber of p.t i t i c i p.^ n t s fro-- s^roup<; rt'cuirl"'; 
exceptlonjl su')portlve services costs or if the co^t of providing 
necessary child care exceeds half the costs allowed for p.i r t i c I p -i n t 
support. Although very few SDAs have sought w-iivors ^6-7 percent), the 
GAO stjdy found nore participant support nas been provided hv those <;DAs 
receiving waivers than by other SDAs (GAO, pp. 13-16) ' I^lsplaced 
honewj'ivers would be better served under JTPA if rio'c sOrtS 5.ou«ht waivers 
that allowed thei to devote nore funds to child care. 

A third way tnat aore child care could be provided is to have states 
provide incentivi" grant* (6 percent of the Title ua funds) for serving 
hard-to-serve individuals, a populatiop that includes displaced honenakers 
who need child cire in ort^er io participate In JTPA prograns. The law 
.-luthorizes use of the inceptive grants both for this purpose <i n ri for 
incentives for SDAs which exceed their perfornance standards. It appears 
that states have used the incentive grants rainly for rewarding SDAs that 
surpass their perfornance standards. Using the grants for e n c ou r a i n ?; 
services to ha r d-: o- se rve populations would help di^;,laced hononakers and 
other single parents ^ain access to JTPA pro^r^nt,. 

Finally, Congress shoulu act to (-ncourat^e SDAs to provide child care 
through alternative neans . The G\0 s t u d i. found that a sizeable proportion 
of SDAS (60 percent) had s u p ? 1 e-ae n t od their Title I7A tuncs hy onterinr 
into agree-ients with other a^^encies, and 5 percent had sought funds fron 
other sources. These approaches allow SDAs to serve sinTle heads of 
households at no extra cost to the SDA. 
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According to the GAO studv, the "a;orit\ of .idri'iist'at'rs \ri\ 

represenca c I ves on the Pr*\ate Induscrv Councils b^lievo thjt JTP\ 
enrollees are nicre •^otiv.itfcul than C^T\ onrt)lleo'=i hoc* use partly ipiu 
support llnlcatlons (CAO, p. 29), In the case ot displaced ho-o'^a ^ i> r <• , 
this connenc is not trie. They are highly -otlvated Mr tn».->, J~p\ 
could ne<»n the ditfcrcncc becwec^ erplo>rcnt ind L.nenplo\'-"cnt Put 
vithout child caro, JTPA neans nottiiiu* at all 
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IS .he Job Training Part nership Act Training Displaced Homemakers? Displaced Hanetnakers 
Network/, Washington, o.C. October/, 1985 

Executive Summary 

Under a grant from the Women's Bureau, U.S, Department of Labor, 
the Displaced Honeoakers Network surveyed Its programs In the winter of 
1985 to determine the extent and nature of services to displaced 
hooenakers under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Also sought 
was Information abojt the barriers tc JTPA which kept program operators 
from bidding successfully for contracts. Finally, the survey collected 
information to find out If programs' level of Involvement In their 
local JTPA scenes could be related to having a JTPA contract. The key 
findings are presented below. * 

o Of the 425 programs contacted by the Displaced Honemakers 
Network, 18A sent tn completed surveys. Of this number, 61 
programs reported a total of 80 JTPA contracts. 

o The typical jTPA project enrolls 1-20 displaced homenakers. 

o A wide range of services Is being provided by projects serving 
displaced honemakers, with the greatest concentration In 
pre-employment activities. The second most frequently cited 
service area was vocational training. 

o Fifty-five of the 80 contracts aade provisions for supportive 
services, aalnly child care and transportation costs. 

o Much of the vocational training offered by jTPA projects was In 
one of three areas: clerical/office skills/word processing, 
health care and nontradltlonal occupations. 

o A slight majority ^>f the entered employment rates used as 

performance standards were higher than the performance stnndard 
set by the Secretary of Labor, while the required cost per 
entered employment was much lower for the great majority of 
contracts. Average wage-at-placement figures were somewhat 
suppressed, perhaps reflective of training programs which 
prepare women for entry-level, minimum-wage jobs. 

o The majority of contracts were for less than $60,000. Although 
all possible sources of jTPA funding were tapped by displaced 
homemaker service providers, the most frequently tapped was 
Title IIA. 

o The 10 percent window for serving Individuals who face barriers 
to enploynent Is being used to enrolled displaced homenakers, 
sonetlces because they are Included In a generally category of 
the "not econonlcally disadvantaged" and sometimes because th'» 
SDA had named displaced hooenakers as a target population. A 
problen related to the use of the 10 percent vlndow Is that sone 
states' definitions of "displaced honenakers" exclude nany 
clients who are generally considered to be displaced honenakers. 
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o The two reasons most frequently cited as causes for not having a 
JTPA contract are (1) Lack of inf ormation^-The program was not 
sufficiently tied into the local JTPA system to get involved in 
bidding for a contract, and (2) Displaced homenakers are not 
targeted — The PIC was not funding programs for special 
populations but, instead, was "nainstreaming" service 
delivery. Other reasons commonly named were jhat PICs were 
funding vocational training, which the program did not want to 
provide; displaced homemakers were not being served under the 10 
percent window; programs could not wait until placing clients in 
Jobs to be reimbursed for services; comcunity-based 
organizations were not receiving contracts; and displaced 
homemakers were not able to meet income eligibility guidelines. 

0 Knowledge of and involvement in the local JTPA scene appears to 
be positively related to having a JTPA contract. Compared with 
non-contractors, contractors were more likely to be involved in 
such ways as submitting comments on the local job training plan 
and being represented at elZ meetings. 



(EDITOR'S NOTE. Duo tn printing lintations, certn..n :^f^CT 
r.aterial supplied ^-^r the record b/ t^e PiGpla'^'-^i ^ <'^>t."'<'>- "T'^ 
was retained m the files •^T the corj'attee. 'I 
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w)(e two duMren— ivpmcMs onh 7 
pmcM of aU Amncan houMhoMli today 
AbMOM haif of dia ogwooy'i duMtea 
taMleraK6ha>twatai(inod)en OnJy 
halfof dmedutttA nay widtictabvct 

Whcftaredie c«'> 

Appfonmaiery I 2 miUion duldren 
areefroUedisday-careecniefi mum 
ber itui hat dout>4c4 uiwe 1970 An 
e«)ma(ed4 Snrullion more irccive eve 
10 neiihbortxwd daycare homes 

Helen Blank of die Chil<^ t Dt 
fcnse Fund calli die ivulable day cire ■ 
paKhwofk (oracopk with money and 
neiitonothmi tor peopte without Un 
Y«vm who runs die rcipectcd Ro« 
mow day-cire center in Wa»hi«|!«« 
DC thinki paithwoft rOooctJm 
■ word What w« have it ■ chaotn. 
(Dcu vhc iays 

The lofiMtCi of finding qualit) day 
cire— any kindofdaycire-^ifefngN 
eninj" PvtMi treirytniitohe responsi 
Ne but the Ofunm are m few and the 
wininf hiu M> long thai matiy deti 
sions i/t made in ■ criin itmiMfhcre 
and cause una for the »ho4e family 

M<»i day care i> mfotinal and ufirtf u 
ia^cd ccKiuiting of ■ baby i Rrr a lew 
da>i a week a neighbor who comes 
whenever vhe » free or maybe a relative 
who rtlli jn 

There are iwo kindi ol inMifuiionll 
day cire i.en(ei\ and home cire Cen 
tei\ handle lM|e numben of childrrn 
Some ire commercial cl ons uhervare 
nonprofit operaiioni rvin b> ihurchct 




cittcgroupi empkiyeri 
or tabor unioni Home 
care IS juM dtai— a vnall 
number of eta Idm uw 
ally eiiihi oe fewer lak 
en inio ihc home of a 
child care peafettiofial 
or mor; often ■ mother 
iryinf loeam e tira mon 
ey whikraisingheruwn > * . 

chiWrtnrthome Home SOCtm hSSlie 
day ca/e may or may not 
be iKenved by ihe uaie 
theienter\ mu t be 

(jcensMi; h »e*ef i» 
nofuanMMoff^ialiry 
axartceM number (vfse^ 
abuie KandiU showed 
The r^nje of qualiiv 

of div L, 

eiiueni 

Good day cue depend t e^penttat 
l<ks (fi ho«iin( fir equipment than i>f 
the a!titi>de of Ihc day care providei 
whether »t s ihe direi.t<ii of ihe tenter iM 
(he *«nun in het ktme PARAI* *i*HtV 
itriei* intf homts ph>*i(.ally *el 
Jf igfieJrf'v) •tiletiuippedwN.rei.hil 
Jren »eie duty and planird m front oi i 



ChUdcare 
is going to be 
a critical 



iiithe 

next decade 



len and homes run ivi a 
ihoe«nn|! where chiUrcn 
wereinsutsedintireful 
ly designed edtKalional 
aviisilies 

Thepiy val'loi slafl 
at day iar centers runs 
(n.m less than minimum 



minimal benefits and d if 
fisu't workinf ioniji 
tion Ihe turnmei i> 
high h percent id M\ 



ployeciintheienieriafewonten Ahuui 
40 penent hive hail usmr iriile^e eJu 
nation In home care the nia^orris nl 
women arc gnder age Hi eannil>>v in 
the minimum Wijie^ndhi^ekssiJuk J 
lionil eipenencr 

To man V parents ^,.rt,t\e\ das i. are 
foi then (hildrcn it a finanvial Kjrdcn 
The tverafe ^osi (w ■ pte\t.h4.i«lcr in 
day tare is ■ week and in vmte 
semer\ the fee jncs abuse tUxi a< 



tnuhooUn leant tbcut 
hookt atkindfr^trr ciitur 

cording 10 one study day-eareeipenKs 
avenge lO percent of (he grvni iiKotne 
for the wortin|> family— makin|! day 
care the fourth largetteipenditure after 
housing food and tiaes 

Gooddaycaredoesetistin Anxnea 
•nd dKM who provide il increasinlily 
are diMmrbed by the low i^aliiy that is 
pttvateni as well as by public attintdes 
toward the prvihlem 

Nfce re Ulkinl about the future here 
saysJanYocum if wewantiosurvtse 
we have to look at oMr ihtldren 7^<^y 
arc our s«xial secuniy ^e cm i keep 
dunkin|f*vatihai si e family \prublcm 
A comrr 'it) thnses or doein t on iti 
families 

Accurdinf to ViAUniandothers prcf 
rets IS impeded by annudes ranging 
from day-care centers degrade a neigh 
bortiood to moiheis should stay at 
home and raise then own children 

One of ihe countrv s showcases of a 
community that has oryianiied its d' 
care is headouinered in Orlando f1a 
Comm^/nity Coordiojied Child Care for 
Central Florida Inc is a pri^iie non 
pnftt rrtembetNhiporlianiutionchai links 
publk and pnsate ipeni.ies and Fami 
lies w(ib imall »hiklren Called K il 
prosiJesinfonrutKsnalreteml irsimng 
toy lending libraries health rruinvnance 
assistance shild tare funds and many 
other support servii,es for working 
mothers lis fiaan^infhi« mars vxiTei 
Lnited ^^^a> i<Hif)iy and i.its fosem 
nxnis ihe Sute dI Fli>nda Departmeni 
01 Health and Kchabilitatise Servues 
federal and prisaie mone« 

Parents *.'n(nin|f the shtldren ws» 
4( (i>Mnder ftKiebe C arpenrer li , the 
kJea we orgini/ed around ( )uf i^jieraiion 
resoHes ari>unJ the parents wishes 

Hs I'M! there v.ill he an estimated 
K) S niillmni hilJren undei a^eh wh.i>e 
m-xherswill hemihe lah.it tofie Child 
ure u^uinii to Se a<ritiial vMal issue 
ifi (he ne\t de^-ade 

Dis.iteiNa.ont ruium <ay>HI<n 
^|/ltl^ks .1 tlx Haril SiieeH I'lleff .J 
•Jjtadofi S(u,of»h.«i liaixd^biid 
alone f sen within the I jmils strut ture 
*e need i.thei people liw <upp»n (rooJ 
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Senator Hawkins. We thank you for your caring and for joining 
us in the Child Support Act. 
This hearing is over. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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